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Results of School Discipline in the Direction of 
Obedience to Law. 





BY E. A. CHARLTON, PREST. PLATTEVILLE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 





(Paper Read before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, July 15, 1874.) 


“Go, traveler, and tell at Lacedemon 
that we fell here in obedience to her 
laws.’ Such was the inscription on the 
monument erected to the memory of those 
who fell at Thermopyle. 

In this brief sentence we have embod- 
ied one of the fundamental ideas under- 
lying the ancient civilization,—the supre- 
macy of the state. The individual was 
of little account; the state was everything. 
Whatever she required must be done. 

In our modern civilization, I will not 
say the opposite is true, but the tendency 
is in the opposite direction. The indi- 
vidual is exalted, and the state is regard- 
ed as of relatively less importance, though 
now there are not wanting those who like 
Leonidas and his immortal three hundred, 
would give their lives in obedience to the 
laws. 

The “ Reign of Law,” we are told, pre- 
vails through the boundless realms of 
Nature, and so more or less perfectly does 
it extend through human society and hu- 
man institutions. 

The very idea of civil society implies 
order, law, government. It is not enough 
that laws be enacted and spread upon the 
pages of the statute-books; they must be 
principles which guide men in the every 








day affairs of life. Without this in some 
form or other, man is reduced to the con- 
dition of the brute. ‘Even a bad gov- 
ernment,” says Dr. Peabody, “is better 
than none, for a bad government can ex- 
ist only by doing a part of its appropriate 
work, while in a state of anarchy, the 
whole of that work is left undone and 
unattempted.” 

In the education of our youth, the true 
aim is not merely to give them a certain 
amount of knowledge and information, 
not merely to develop their intellectual 
powers, but also, as far as possible, by 
the inculcation of right principles and 
the formation of correct habits, to pre- 
pare them to become good citizens. 

What is more characteristic of the good 
citizen than respect for all rightly con- 
stituted authority, and obedience to its 
behests. 

To render honor to whom honor is due, 
custom to whom custom, tribute to whom 
tribute, is the dictate of reason as well as 
of revelation. “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s,” is just as imper- 
ative as “ Render unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 

I will not here discuss the limits to obe- 
dience for there will be few instances in 
the life of any one of us in which resist- 
ance or disobedience willeven seem to be 
a duty. 

But obedience to Law may be, under 
certain forms of government, enforced 
by the strong arm of power. With that 
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our present discussion has no concern. 
In our own country, the only obedience 
we can hope for is that which is sponta- 
neous or voluntary. We are so jealous 
of our personal rights, we are so imbued 
with the spirit of independence and the 
idea of equality, we have so little respect 
for rank, position, or mere authority, and 
so much for man as man, so thoroughly 
have these ideas been inwrought into our 
very being, that whatever obedience we 
render is the result of principle, or habit, 
and not of constraint. 

The perpetuity of our free institutions, 
nay, our very existence as a nation, de- 
pends upon obedience to Law. We have 
nothing to fear from without, and all the 
dangers that threaten us from within, 
arising from vice and ignorance, culmi- 
nate and find their expression in this one 
thing—Contempt for Law. Whatever, 
then, tends to cultivate respect for law, is 
especially important in our own country. 
Whatever means can be employed to train 
the youth of our Jand to become law- 
abiding citizens, should be most carefully 
employed. 

I have intimated that obedience may 
result from principle, that is, from a con- 
viction of duty, founded upon the percep- 
tion of the relations in which one stands 
to his fellow-beings and to his Maker. 
He who understands these relations and 
has withal a regard for the right, will not 
fail to sustain, to uphold and to obey the 
laws of his country, even at the cost of 
personal inconvenience and sacrifice. 

Again habit exercises a potent influence 
upon human actions. What one has done 
from principle, will at length be done from 
habit. What one has been taught to do 
and trained to do, he will do almost un- 
consciously. There are many who per- 
form acceptably their duties as citizens 
and members of society, who have no 
strong convictions of duty. They do 
what they have always done with no 
thought of turning aside from the beaten 
track of their every day life. Happy 
would it be for our country if all our 
youth were trained to do right, to live 
right, even if they were not instructed in 
the theoretical principles of ethics. 





The training and discipline calculated 
to make law-abiding and good citizens 
should be very largely the work of home. 
Athome right principles should be incul- 
cated and right habits formed. Obedience 
to parental authority leads to obedience 
in school and finally to obedience to the 
laws of the state. 

But home influences are frequently so 
defective, not to say vicious, and under 
our system of public education the child 
is sent to school at so early an age, that 
the school is often compelled to do the 
work of the parent as well as its own 
more appropriate work. Nay, more, it 
must too often eradicate wrong principles, 
erroneous ideas and bad habits. The 
noxious weeds of error must be rooted 
out, that the seeds of truth implanted in 
the mind may spring up and bear fruit. 

But whether the school be required 
merely to supplement home training or to 
substitute something better for it, it has 
an important work to do in the direction 
of securing respect for and obedience to 
Law. 

School Discipline in its wider applica- 
tion includes all that is implied in School 
Education, the intellectual and moral 
training as well as the government. In 
a very limited sense it implies correction 
or chastisement. For my present pur- 
pose, I shall use it as “Training to syste- 
matic and regular action in accordance 
with established rules.” It implies not 
only what is usually understood by school 
government, but the daily routine of 
school work so far as it is carried on in 
regular order. 

I do not, however, overlook the fact 
that the development of the mental fac- 
ulties and the increase of knowledge re- 
sulting from school work, tend in the 
same direction of obedience tc Law. 

My limits forbid a full discussion of 
what constitutes true School Discipline. 
A few brief statements must suffice. 

It is not a system of Rules and Regu- 
lations, of forms and ceremonies estab- 
lished and enforced for the convenience 
of the teacher. Neither is it an end to 
be sought for its own sake. In itself con- 


| sidered, an orderly, quiet school is no 
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better than a disorderly one, unless some 
good results are gained by its order and 
quiet. School Discipline is rather a 
means to certain desirable ends. It is the 
means by which the work of the school 
may be carried on efficiently and econom. 
ically. 

But it should look beyond this and keep 
steadily in view the proper preparation 
of those subject to it, for the active duties 
and great responsibilities of life. It 
should not regard merely the apparent 
interests and pleasures of to-day. Ii 


should also keep in view the future of 


the children and youth now in school, 
and consider what their circumstances 
will probably be when they shall have 
left the school-room. Indeed the best 
results of the best school-work are not 
those which are manifested at the quar- 
terly or annual examination. They are 
rather those results which are obvious 
after years have passed, after the student 
freed from the control of parents and 
teachers, takes his place, a man among 
men, and with whatever energy and skill 
he may, shows what his early training 
has fitted him to do. 

All right school discipline is founded 
in wisdom and carried out in love, yet 
with unshrinking firmness. 

This discipline takes the child as he 
comes from his home, whatever may have 
been his past experience and associations, 
whatever habits he may have formed, and 
requires of him, obedience, as the first con- 
dition of membership in the school. It 
is no abrupt transition for him to pass 
from the school-room with its code of 
laws, written or unwritten, into the wider 
field of society with its civil and social 
laws and customs. 

But it is not habit alone upon which 
we rely. The Discipline of the school 
should vary with the age and circum. 
stances of the pupils. The regimen suit- 
ed to the Primary School is wholly un- 
suited to the High School, and that of the 
High School is not adapted to the Uni- 
versity. There should all along be a wise 
adaptation of the means employed to the 
ever-changing circumstances of the case. 
As the pupil grows older, he should be 
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brought to see the necessity and justice 
of what is required of him. He should 
more and more exercise self-control which 
is the essential characteristic of all true 
obedience. He should learn to obey, not 
because he must, but because he can thus 
best promote his own happiness and 
welfare and that of others; in short be- 
cause he thus acts in accordance with the 
highest principles and impules of 
his nature. 

Thus habit and ight doing mutually 
strengthen each other, and the good, 
faithful, obedient pupil becomes a good 
citizen, not the least of whose virtues is 
obedience to the laws. 

According to the view which I have 
taken, the importance of thorough school 
discipline, based upon right principles 
and enforced by correct methods, can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

That it is essential to the carrying on 
of the affairs of the schoo! with economy 
of time and effort, admits of no question. 
It is equally true, though perhaps not 
equally obvious, that it should develop 
those personal qualities and strengthen 
those personal habits that are requisite to 
good citizenship. 

As teachers, I fear we do not sufficient- 
ly keep this in view. The cares and du- 
ties and perplexities of each day so occupy 
our time and demand our attention, that 
we are satisfied with present results if 
they be at all what we desire. However 
important these may be in their bearing 
upon our present welfare and that of our 
pupils, these results which extend their 
influence through a life time, are vastly 
more mmporiant. 

True philosophy no Jess than true phi- 
lanthropy, would lead us to plan our 
work in view of its influence upon the 
whole life of our pupils. 

Whether the discipline of our schools 
is universally such as to secure the ends 
I have set forth, let the wranglings and 
recriminations and complainings and oc- 
casional rebellions in our schools and 
institutions of learning, give answer. 
Let the wanton destruction of public and 
private property in the vicinity of almost 
every school-house, give answer. 
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If I need fortify my position by au- 
thority, I will quote Bishop Morris, of 
Oregon, who says that one cannot pay 
attention to the occurrences of the day 
in our schools and colleges, without being 
impressed by the conviction that there is 
a wide spread spirit of lawlessness and 
resistance to authority in them, that is 
fraught with evil for the future interests 
of society and the country. 

Let teachers and parents and all in au- 
thority in school affairs insist, that, what- 
ever else may be done or not done, there 
shall be thorough discipline in our 
schools, and that the “Reign of Law” 
shall prevail in the shool-room as well as 
throughout the vast domains of Nature. 


SSS Sees 

PUNISHMENT.—Judge Dean, of Blair 
county, Penn., in the trial of a case of 
assault and battery, in which a school 
teacher was the defendant, made some 
remarks upon the subject of corporal 
punishment in schools, in which he said: 
“Any teacher who is so forgetful of the 
duties of his high calling, or the far- 
reaching consequences of his acts, as to 
maliciously or cruelly beat a pupil, 
should, without faltering or without hes- 
itation on your part, be convicted of as- 
sault and battery. On the other hand, it 
is of the greatest moment that our teach- 
ers in our public schools be encouraged 
and sustained in every proper exercise of 
their authority. The very existence of 
these institutions depends on sustaining 
the teacher in his authority, when prop- 
erly exercised, in the school-room. If 
the teacher is stripped of his authority 
to enforce attention or to prohibit disor- 
der in the school-room, by unfounded or 
trivial prosecutions, the end of the sys- 
tem for good is very near at hand. Re- 
bellion and contumacy on the part of the 
pupils will become chronic; the teacher, 
instead of training youth, will be engaged 
in a continual contest to maintain his 
authority.” 


A MAN must have avery bad opinion 
of himself, not to be willing to appear 
what he really is. 


Fruit will not fall into your mouth. 
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The Educational Value of the Geological Survey, 





BY PROF. T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, OF BELOIT 
COLLEGE. 





(Paper Read before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, July 16, 1874.) 

The severest criticism, I apprehend, 
that has been passed upon our education. 
al ideas and practices during the present 
century, is the sensation produced by the 
appearance of Dr. Clarke’s little work on 
Sex in Education. That the statement of 
a few physiological facts, confessedly not 
new, in an educational relationship, and 
as having an educational bearing, should 
produce such an outburst, is a reflection 
upon professional educators that cannot 
be contemplated without a feeling of hu. 
miliation. That educational systems 
should have been planned, carried into 
execution, and perpetuated decade after 
decade; that supposed educational science 
should have its professors and profession. 
al treatises; that professional schools 
should be scattered here and there; that 
educational periodicals should flood the 
land; that educational conventions, asso- 
ciations and institutes should crowd the 
calender of the year, and that, on the 
other hand, physiological literature 
should have heaped itself up to mountain 
hights; and yet, that this little physio- 
logico-educational treatise, bringing to 
bear facts which everybody should know, 
upon an educational question which 
everybody is discussing, should produce 
such a flutter and a flurry, is a fact not in 
any way complimentary to the method or 
the thoroughness of our study of educa- 
tional problems. It provokes the ques- 
tion, Is our profession a science at all? 
Are we philosophers or mere empiricists? 
Have we any bottom principles or only 
surface formulas ? 

But what has this to do with “The 
Educational Value of the Geological 
Survey?” Directly, nothing. As an 
illustration, much every way. 

The conditions which made it possible 
for Dr. Clarke to startle his hearers and 
readers were two fold; 1st, the lamentable 
want of physiological knowledge of most 
important functions; 2d, and chiefly, to 
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the absence of philosophical habit of 
applying the knowledge that may be had to 
the questions that may be under discussion. 
Dr. Clarke simply “ put this and that to- 
gether.” It was not that he demonstrated 
anything, but that he taught one more 
item that the demonstration involved; a 
new line of thought—a new application 
of truth. 

The Educational Value of our Geolog- 
ical Survey is similarly two fold; 1st, in 
supplying much needed knowledge upon 


important subjects, and 2d, in furnishing 


the means by which much of our instruc- 
tion that is now theoretical may become 
practical; by which much that is now 
illustrated by a dim imagination of for- 
eign fields may be vividly realized by a 
study of our own formations. 

The knowledge which the geological 
survey is designed to supply is more ex- 
tensive and varied than is popularly sup- 
posed, more indeed than is indicated by 
the term geological, used in its technical 
sense, 

The chief objects of the survey are, to 
ascertain the nature of the rocky founda- 
tions upon which our State rests; to place 
before the public as full information as 
may be concerning its formations beneath 
us; to show what are their order, strati- 
fication, texture, and composition; to 
explain the method and conditions of 
their deposit and the changes that have 
subsequently taken place; to map out 
their surface arrangement and to estimate 
their position when buried beneath other 
formations; to make known their min- 
eral contents, the uses to which they can 
and cannot be put, the hopes that may be 
fastened upon them and the hopes that 
they forbid; to examine the soils and sub- 
soils; to investigate the peculiarities and 
resources of the drift deposits; to eluci- 
date the phenomena of drainage and to- 
pography; in short, to study the sum 
total of our mineral resources. 

In so doing comparison must be made 


with formations elsewhere and the lead- 
ing facts of general geology must be set 
forth, and from being stated in connection 
with our own formations and as having 
special reference to them, they have, for 
us, their greatest educational value. 
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Much of detailed and special informa- 
tion aside from that already indicated, 
which could be obtained only with diffi- 
culty, if at all, elsewhere, is appropriate 
matter for the report of the survey. I 
refer to those facts that have value because 
of their connection with mineral deposits 
of economic value, as for example, the 
peculiarities, varieties, varying modes of 
occurrence of the iron ores and the meth- 
ods by which they are utilized, the puz- 
zling phenomena of the lead and zinc 
deposits, the wide distribution, yet scanty 
store of gold, the strange associations of 
silver, the remarkable deposits of cop- 
per, the timid appearance of the rarer 
metals, the history, processes and results 
of peat manufacture, the natural facili- 
ties, the improved processes, the linger- 
ing errors in the more common, though 
no less important industries, the manu- 
facture of lime, brick, tile, pottery, por- 
celain, glass, and similar articles of 
common necessity. This technical knowl- 
edge is scattered through a wide range of 
literature and is variously associated with 
other topics, so as to be entirely beyond 
the reach of most of those who would 
inform themselves or teach others con- 
cerning these things. It is one of the 
objects of the survey to bring this infor- 
mation, so far as it relates to the resources 
of Wisconsin, within the reach of all. 

But the work of the survey is not con- 
fined to that which is strictly geological. 
Its observations extend to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, especially in their 
agricultural relations. It is attempt- 
ing to ascertain what relationship there 
exists between soil and native vegetation, 
and what modifications it is subject to. 
It is also striving to make some contribu- 
tions to the great problems growing out 
of the conflict of animal and vegetable 
life. In short, it is trying to assist in 
laying a trustworthy foundation upon 
which an intelligent system of agricul- 
ture may be founded. 

By thus originating, collecting, and 
diffusing knowledge ot a substantial and 
wholesome kind, adapted to stimulate 
thought and direct industry, the work of 
the survey is not inconsiderable. 
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The need of such knowledge is great. 
Large numbers of the people of the State, 
scarcely know that there is any such 
science as geology, or that the earth has 
any definite structure, or that there are 
any laws or facts that can guide in the 
development of its resources. Hence 
foolish expenditure instead of intelligent 
proving; hence wild visions instead of 
prudent calculations; hence the despond- 
ency and demoralization consequent on 
shattered hopes instead of the firm confi- 
dence and fair profits of prudent indus. 
try. But with a gencral diffusion of 
knowledge that the earth’s structure is | 
governed by law and order, complicated | 
or even seemingly traversed by disorder 
though it be, there will come a contented 
endeavor to develop the resources we 
have, rather than wildly pursue the shad- 
owy children of our hopes or imagina- 
tion. 

But the survey is designed to furnish 
another and perhaps more important 
contribution to our educational facilities, 
in that it will furnish the means for 
rational instruction in the sciences it in- 
volves. Geology is essentially a science 
of observation and induction. But, in 
our study we have made it essentially a 
matter of memory and imagination. 
The very mention of geology carries us 
away in imagination to the Laurentian 
hills, the Appalachian mountains, or even 
across the mighty deep in a misty search 
for the “fundamental gneiss” or the 
“Bunter Sandstein.” Geology has been 
to us a thing of the distant mountains or 
the dark interior depths of the earth, or 
if it meant somewhat more it could all 
be comprehended in one word—New 
York State. Our knowledge, and the 
instinctive direction of our thought being 
thus foreign, the natural result is that in 
addition to the misty vagueness of our 
ideas, they are devoid of practical ten- 
dencies. The earth on which we tread 
every day and geology are separate and 
distinct objects of thought. They are 
not divorced subjects, for the simple 
reason that matrimonial bonds never 
united them. This fatal error in our 





study and in our instruction, is not with. 
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out some justification in its want of avail. 
able knowledge of the geological struc. 
ture of our own region. When this 
deficiency is removed by a complete 
report upon the geology of our State, 
this disassociation of ideas, that should 
not simply cohere, but inhere in each 
other, need no longer exist. The forma. 
tions of Wisconsin are as well adapted 
to form the basis of instruction in geol. 
ogy, as those of New York. They are 
just as fundamental, just as typical, 
equally ancient and more symmetrical. 
Instruction based upon, or at least hay. 
ing continual reference to formations ever 
present beneath and around us, cannot 


jfail to give a vividness and distinctness 


of ideas and a utilitarian inclination of 
thought that will be a great gain both in 
principle and results. 

The same is true of those departments 
of the survey that are not strictly geolog- 
ical. We have now no trustworthy bas‘s 
for generalization from the results of ag- 
riculture. Thousands of experiments 
are performed yearly all over the State, 
but under such differences of soil, drain- 
age, climate, exposure, &c., that it is 


nearly or quite impossible to make a safe. 


induction from them. Were maps of the 
soils, native vegetation, climate, drainage, 
topography, &c., with accompanying de- 
scriptions, statistics, and other data, 
placed in the hands of the student of ag- 
ricultural science, the results of each 
year’s cropping in the several parts of the 
State might be made to contribute to a 
science of agriculture, adapted to Wis- 
consin, because based upon the conditions 
that exist within it. As it now is, our 
Agricultural Colleges are without the 
means of giving that instruction which 
it is their province to furnish and which 
the rising generation of farmers so much 
need. While it is not the province of the 
survey to elaborate agricultural science, 
it is appropriate to it to furnish the data 
named. 

Without trespassing further upon your 
time by dwelling more at length upon 
these points, or adducing new ones, I 
may close in a word of summary. By 
originating, collecting and disseminating 
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knowledge, the survey is a direct educa- 
tor. By furnishing the means for a better 
class of instruction, it is a no less valu- 
able contributor to education. 
oo Oe 
OUR READING. 


BY J. B. PRADT. 


(Paper prepared for the Association, 1874.) 

The old saying of somebody—that if he 
had the making of the ballads of a people, 
he cared not who made their laws, must 
be changed—with the change of times. 
In the youth of nations, their ballads, or 
what was put in verse and circulated 
among the people by wandering min- 
strels, doubtless exerted a potent influence. 
But the youth of nations and the age of 
minstrels has gone. The world is grown 
old and wise, and wicked withal. In the 
so-called enlightened nations, it is not 
what men hear from the sweet lips of the 
poet, but what they read, from the sooty 
products of the press, that makes up those 
living, current embodiments of thought, 


which powerfully mould opinion and | 


modify action. In this country, if not 
in some others, it may with more truth be 
said, that the Press controls Government 
than that Government controls the Press. 

It is not an unimportant question, then, 
if we ask—What is the character of our 
reading? Is it in the aggregate, or in its 
prevailing forms, such as exerts a health- 
ful and elevating influence ? 

We may get some light on this subject, 
a3 On most others, by comparison, and we 
may appropriately compare the present 
with the past. In a half century, the 
reading habits of our people have under- 
gone a great change. I can distinctly 
recollect, what I observed around me, as 
a boy eight years of age, 50 years ago. 
My observation, though of course limited, 
was not altogether unintelligent, as I was 
very fond of reading what was to be had, 
and I find that my impressions are pretty 
well confirmed, by literary and statistical 
authorities, and that the transition to 
which I have alluded may be said to have 
begun about that time. 

How was it, then, say in 1824, in a vil- 
lage, in the heart of New England, and 
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exhibiting perhaps a fair average of the 
whole region? What did people read 50 
years ago? 

The immense products of the literature 
of the present century, had only begun to 
appear, that is to say, in this western hem- 
isphere. Southey, Woodsworth and Cole- 
ridge, were already, indeed, brilliant stars 
in the English literary firmament; Scott 
had written nearly all of his poems, and 
his tales had begun to appear; Byron was 
also near his zenith; Macauley was a star 
just rising; but European fame was slow- 
er than now in crossing the Atlantic, and 
English authors, still slower in being 
reprinted here in piratical editions. As 
to American Literature, its germs were 
planted, and its first products had begun to 
come forth, but were not widely dissemi- * 
nated. Irving had made a name, by his 
Sketch Book, and his Tales of a Traveller 
were just published, that year. Dana, 
as editor of the North American Review, 
had done something, and Cooper had 
written the “Spy,” and according to the 
same Review, laid the foundation of 
American Romance. - Bryant had been 
recognized, by the same authority, as a 
genuine and original poét, and in 1825 
began to contribute to the U.S. Literary 
Gazette, published in Boston. 

In an article upon Bryant, in the last 
number of the International Review, Dr. 
Ray Palmer thus speaks of the period 
which preceded the rise of American 
literature : 

“Ata date quite within the memory of 
many now living, our country had noth- 
ing that could fairly be called a literature. 
As our ancestors brought with them not 
a little of the learning of the fatherland, 
and at once laid the foundation of educa- 
tional institutions, there had been from 
the first a certain kind and amount of 
intellectual culture and a remarkable de- 
gree of intelligence among the people 
generally. Men eminent as thinkers and 
respectable for scholarship had made the 
Am-rican pulpit known and respected in 
oth»: lands. In the legal and medical 
professions, among the educators in the 
colleges, and conspicuously in the ranks 
of statesmanship, there had been men 
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who had won and enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation. But in the department of 
belles-lettres, little or nothing had been 
produced that could claim and keep a 
place in the elegant literature of the world. 
It resulted necessarily from the-condition 
of a newly settled country, that a class 
who could devote themselves to the pro- 
duction of works of taste and art should 
be something to be waited for till the 
foundations of society and institutions 
should have been well laid.” 

And in regard to the great change that 
then took place, (principally within the 
second quarter of the century), he says: 

“So sudden and rapid have been the 
rise and growth of American literature, 
that it would be difficult for those who 
have but lately come upon the stage to 
conceive how strong was the desire, in 
the earlier years of the present century, 
that something worthy of that name 
might be produced, nor with what enthu- 
siasm the stars that rose one after another 
till they formed the brilliant constellation 
on which we now are wont to look ad- 
miringly, were grected as they appeared.” 

This applies of course to literary circles 
rather than to the people at large, and at 
the earlier period to which I allude,which 
was in the days of stage coaches, the fame 
of our young authors traveled slowly; 
and their productions more so. Not- 
withstanding our two conflicts with the 
mother country, we still read her litera- 
ture rather than our own, and that too of 
the past rather than of the living present. 

As an illustration :—of the books in the 
house, I remember, aside from my fath- 
er’s little collection of medical works, 
Cook’s Voyages around the World, Greg- 
ory’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, 
(a tolerable sort of Encyclopedia,) Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, Tooke’s Pantheon, 
Junius’ Letters, Thomson’s Seasons, 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and his Rob Roy, John- 
son’s Rasselas, Thaddeus of Warsaw, and 
some other books which I need not 
enumerate. But what is more to the 
point, there happened to be kept at that 
time, in my father’s house, a small town 
library embracing a few standard histories, 








several biographies, travels and voyages, 
a set of Shakspeare, The Spectator, The 
Rambler, some of the writings of Swift 
and Sterne, and I think Cowper’s and 
Thomson’s poems, with anumber of more 
miscellaneous and less valuable books. 
Of American books, Marshall’s Life of 
Washington occupied the most conspicu- 
ous place, and with The Federalist, 
“ Salamagundi,” a collection of satirical 
papers, by Paulding and Irving, John 
Bull in America by Paulding, and Trum- 
bull’s McFingal and other satires, made 
up about all the American books at that 
time in the library, though the list was 
soon afterwards enlarged. 

As to periodical literature, the show 
was, at that time, quite meager. The N. 
A. Review had achieved what has proved 
to be a permanent existence, though it 
has never yet reached any considerable 
circulation. Several Literary Magazines 
had appeared, since the Revolution, but 
nearly all died, in infancy or early child- 
hood. I have spoken of one in Boston 
to which Bryant contributed about this 
time, but it went down. A Philadelphia 
Magazine maintained its existence from 
1800 to 1825. At the time I speak of, 
that is 50 years ago, I should say that 
very few magazines of any kind came to 
our town. Two or three Boston papers 
were probably taken, but the bulk of the 
people saw no periodical literature, ex- 
cept the county newspaper. This was 
pretty widely circulated, and it was a 
notable event, when in obedience to the 
notice, (written successively on the mar- 
gin of each one’s paper), “ Your turn 
next,” the journey of 15 miles was made, 
to the county-seat, “ to get the papers’’—a 
notable event at least for the boys. Our 
county paper, and I think it was so gen- 
erally, was edited with care and ability; 
its arrival and perusal was the literary 
event of the week, and divided interest 
with the parson’s sermons. Editors per- 
formed their own work, without the aid 
of “patent insides,” and had not reached 
the slang and slip-shod style of the pres- 
ent day. It may be said, I think with 
justice, that newspapers did a good deal 
at that time to elevate and guide public 
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sentiment, and to cultivate and purify 
public taste, which is more than can be 
said now I fear, of many of them. 

It may be thought that people did not 
read much at this period; of the less ed- 
ucated classes, many of course, then as 
now, read very little. The Bible Ishould 
say was a good deal more read; also such 
books as The Pilgrim’s Progress, Watt’s 
Improvement of the Mind, Mason on 
Self Knowlege, Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, and 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. With the 
less strict sort of people, I remem- 
ber that among the most popular books 
were the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
and Robinson Crusoe; the Life of Baron 
Trenck, an Austrian Prisoner, and the 
Narrative of Jas. Riley, a captive among 
the Arabs. Another popular book was 
the Life of Stephen Burroughs, a noted 
scamp of the period; and I must confess, 
though it be to my discredit, that I found 
the latter class of books the most enter- 
taining, with the exception of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

The existence of our little town libra- 
ries, however, shows that the better class 
of people read also another sort of books. 
And there was considerable borrowing 
from each other. J remember the delight 
I had in getting Cooper’s Spy in this 
way, and Irving’s Sketch Book. 

It was just about this time that literary 
papers and magazines began to have a 
more permanent existence. I remember 
as coming into the house, not long after 
this date, (1824,) a large weekly—w. e., 
large for those days, called, I think, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and published in 
Philadelphia; also, a monthly from the 
same city of brotherly love, called the 
“ Casket,” and afterwards merged in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine. From this time period- 
ical literature rapidly expanded. 

In 1824, the number of periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States, estimating 
from the number reported in the census 
of 1830, was about 730. At the present 
time there are 7,300, an increase of ten 
fold, while our population has only quad- 
rupled in fifty years. 

We come here then to the recognition 
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of the fact, that the newspaper, using 
that term in its broad sense, has become 
a leading and potent factor in the problem 
before us. And its potency is constantly 
increasing. From 1870 to 1874 the in- 
crease was from 5,871 to 7,339. Of this 
last number more than five-sevenths, 
namely, 5,554 are weeklies, 678 are dailies, 
and 744 monthlies. There has also been 
a large increase in the size and circula- 
tion of all sorts of periodicals, some of 
our dailies rivaling a bed-blanket in su- 
perficial area, and some of the weeklies, 
and these by no means the best—say the 
New York Ledger—have reached an issue 
of hundreds of thousands. 


I shall not take the time of the Associ- 
ation to enter fully into the question of 
the influence of periodical literature, but 
we may profitably note some important 
points: Periodical literature is mostly 
fragmentary and miscellaneous; as a 
means of coming in contact with the liv- 
ing thought of the age, and knowing the 
progress of humanity, we need its instru- 
mentality of course, and many would say 
I suppose that we especially need it to get 
the news. I am somewhat of the opin- 
ion, however, cf a deaf lady whom I 
commiserated for her misfortune. She 
said it was not an unmitigated misfor- 
tune; that considering the staple of com- 
mon talk, she heard enough as it was. I 
am of opinion that it would be no loss if 
a good deal of our periodical literature 
were cut off, especially, if we could 
eliminate what is worse than worthless. 
I will here quote a paragraph from Col- 
eridge, and though he is speaking of ha- 
bitual novel reading, his remarks apply 
to the excessive preponderance of period- 
ical literature in our habitual reading; 
more especially as a good share of this 
literature consists of novels and stories. 
Coleridge says :— 

“Tt cannot but be injurious to the hu- 
man mind never to be called into effort; 
the habit of receiving pleasure without 
any exertion of thought, by the mere ex- 
citement of curiosity and sensibility, may 
be justly ranked among the worst effects 
of habitual novel reading. It is true that 


these short and unconnected sentences 
are easily and instantly understood: but 
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it is equally true, that wanting all the 
cement of thoughts as well as of style, 
all the connections, and (if you will for- 
give too trivial a metaphor) all the hooks- 
and-eyes of the memory, they are as easily 
forgotten: or rather, it is scarcel possible 
that they should be meaboted. Nor is 
it less true, that those who confine their 
reading to such books dwarf their own 
faculties, and finally reduce their under. 
standings to a deplorable imbecility. 
Like idle morning visitors, the brisk and 
breathless periods hurry in and hurry off 
in quick and profitless succession; each 
indeed for the moments of its stay pre- 
vents the pain of vacancy, while it indul- 
ges the love of sloth; but all together 
they leave the mistress of the house (the 
soul I mean) flat and exhausted, incapable 
of attending to her own concerns, and un- 
fitted for the conversation of more rational 
guests.” 

It is not necessary to deny that the 
newspaper and magazine have their place, 
and an important place in the instrumen- 
talities of the literary culture and intel- 
lectual intercourse of the world. They 
are among the great civilizing influences 
of modern times. But the best diet is 
not exclusively animal or vegetable; still 
less one made up of pastry and sweet- 
meats. What we need at this time, isa 
return in some measure to amore solid 
and. substantial diet—that is more read- 
ing of books and less of periodicals, and 
so more systematic and continuous read- 
ing, and less capricious tasting of every 
thing. And not only do we want this 
change, but some provision for making it 
general and popular. 

There are two feasible methods, among 
others, for bringing this about: one is 
free public libraries, and the other is 
school librarics. The former is of espe- 
cial importance for our cities and larger 
towns, and is an instrumentality whose 
good effects in elevating a community, 
in throwing a wise and salutary restraint 

-around the young, in lessening tempta- 
tions to dissipation and folly, have never 
been adequately tested. But as teachers, 
we are more directly interested in school 
libraries. The school law of Wisconsin 
provides that each district may expend 
50 dollars a year for a library, and if a 
large district, 75 dollars. That the law 
is nearly inoperative, is seen in the fact 








that for the whole State only 16,000 vo.- 
umes are reported, valued at 16,600 dollars. 
This gives a little more than three vol- 
umes for each district, and 20 for each 
town. Many districts, however, and not 
a few towns, have no library. Less than 
a thousand dollars were expended during 
the last school year. Up to 1860, ten per 
cent. of the income of the school fund 
might be devoted to libraries, and in 1859, 
a tax of one-tenth of one mill on the dol- 
lar valuation for the same purpose was 
provided for, but the law was repealed 
the next year, and the ten per cent. order- 
ed to be used again for erdinary school 
purposes. 

Practically, therefore, our school library 
system has never been carried to any 
thing like successful and important re- 
sults. Superintendent Draper, in 1858, 
made amost earnest effort to give the 
matter an impetus, and embodied in his 
report for that year an invaluable array 
of facts and opinions bearing upon the 
subject, but his commendable zeal pro- 
duced no permanent eftects. 

Mr. Draper advocated the plan of town 
rather than district libraries, and this 
view was almost unanimously concurred 
in by a large number of educators within 
and without the State to whom he ad- 
dressed a circular of inquiry. As he 
honored me by asking my opinion, I 
made the following reply, which I give 
as embodying my present views: 

“Your Circular in regard to School 
Libraries is received, and I am truly glad 
you have taken the matter in hand. It 
has long seemed to me, that a principal 
defect in our management of school af- 
fairs, in this and other States, is a want 
of concentration of interest and effort. 
The little district or neighborhood Li- 
brary, is a natural concomitant of the 
district school, and both are abortive. 
Town Libraries have almost everything to 
recommend them over the smaller Libra- 
ries now contemplated, and would readily 
connect themselves with the idea of a 
Union Central School, in each town, or 
other municipality. The two things 
would mutually help each other. The 
location of the Library is a matter of less 
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consequence, however, than its being 
called into eftlcient existence, and while 
it might properly be deposited in the 
central school-house, and thus stimu- 
late and aid the larger pupils, and form 
an additional link between the people 
and the principal school in the towna— 
where such school exists—it might of 
course be located in any other suitable 
place. 

The divisions of a Library into sec- 
tions, as you propose, might have ad- 
vantages, and it would be well enough to 
permit this arrangement, if desired. 

Iam more in doubt avout the matter of 
furnishing the books. In this, two things, 
it seems to me, are to be kept in view— 
the selection of good books, and the ex- 
citement of proper interest on the part of 
the people. Economy in the purchase of 
books should not be overlooked. Should 
the State senda Library to each town 
Free of all erper.se, and without invoking 
any action on their part, it is to be feared 
that the boon would not be properly ap- 
preciated. People take far more interest 
and pride in what they have got up them- 
selves, and will take better care of that 
which has cost them something, than of 
a gratuity. 

I should say, therefore, that the best 
plan would be for the State to provide for 
the selection of a judicious list of books; 
that a catalogue should be sent to each 
town; that the offer should be made to 
furnish each town (within certain restric- 
tions, according to the population, or pu- 
pils in the schools,) with an amount of 
books equal in value to the amount which 
they should elect to purchase themselves. 
It would be very easy to indicate in the 
catalogue, judicious selections of books 
worth, fifty, one hundred, or five hundred 
dollars, which would be sent to any town, 
agreeably to the prescribed rules, on re- 
ceipt of one half the cost. 

It is to be presumed that in many towns 
this course would be preferred. If, how- 
ever, any towns chose rather to select their 
own books wholly or in part, though they 
might not always select judiciously, they 
would at least be confined within the lim- 





its of an unexceptionadle catalogue. By | 
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suitable arrangements with the best pub- 
lishers, the best books could of course be 
obtained at a very moderate cost. 

I trust you may be successful in awaken- 
ing new interest in this important instru- 
ment of public instruction, and that your 
suggestions will have the weight which 
they ought to have with the Legislature. 
The suggestions which I have made, ac- 
cord most nearly with the Upper Cana- 
dian Library system, which seems to me, 
on the whole, to be the most judicious of 
any which I have examined. You are 
undoubtedly familiar with the system.” 

The only thing peculiar to this reply to 
the Circular is the recommendation of 
some plan of furnishing the books like 
the Canadian. To inaugurate a library 
system with success, it will not do to 
count upon the actual existence of a de- 
sire for good books; this desire must be 
created, or drawn out. There is a preva- 
lent notion that reading is a good thing, 
but unfortunately the existing taste is too 
often satisfied with avery meagre and 
unwholesome diet. By a little adroit ap- 
peal to cupidity, or that notion of econ- 
omy, which is powerful in the American 
breast, it would be possible, if the thing 
were taken up in earnest, to get good 
books into the hands of the people. 

There are enough intelligent persons ia 
almost every town who would aid in the 
matter, and the books, once introduced, 
would by degrees, with judicious over- 
sight and influence by school authorities 
and teachers, work their way into the re- 
gards of the people, old and young. Ido 
not know of any thing so much needed, 
to fill and round out our educational 
agencies and educational work, as some 
effective popular library system. 

There can be no doubt that it should 
be atown system. If we but had the 
town system of schools the way would be 
clear; as itis, I should say, that if the 
offer of books were made, it would be 
wise so to discriminate as to make it an 
object for the towns to adopt the town 
system. At all events, let the town be 
the unit for operations, and such arrange- 
menis made as would give all the school 
districts ready access to all the books. It 
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would be premature to go into details; it 
is enough to say that they should be 
shaped with much care. 

But is any thing of this kind practica- 
ble? This is but another way of asking 
if people are capable of appreciating the 
difference between a poor thing and a 
good one; between mental poverty and 
riches; between the hotch-potch of mere 
newspaper reading, and good solid liter- 
ature. Of course popular taste in this 
as in other things can be developed only 
by patient and persistent effort. What it 
wants first is the right kind of effort from 
the right kind of men, and some judicious, 
stimulative legislation. That something 
of this sort is necessary, is seen in the 
fact that our library system has hitherto 
been comparatively inoperative, and in 
the further fact that although a law was 
passed in 1868, authorizing town libraries, 
the permission seems to have been as lit- 
tle used as that for adopting a town sys- 
tem of schools. 

That such a plan would work is seen in 
its success in Canada, and it is mentioned 
in the papers that four hundred libraries 
have lately sprung into existence in New 
Jersey, in consequence of a law recently 
passed granting twenty dollars for the 
purchase of books to any school raising 
an equal amount. 

As a further encouragement, it would 
be easy to show, by illustrative examples, 
that a good library may become an edu- 
cating and elevating influence, through a 
whole community, of a most marked 
character. 

‘Books and a public library,” says one, 
“will make readers. Where there are 
books in a house, you might as well try 
to keep a bright child from them, as to 
keep the roots of a willow tree from run- 
ning to the water. The best mind of 
youth is drawn irresistably to literature. 
And a library is a kindling place. It has 
sometimes awakened genius. 

“When the Duke of Argyle happened to 
find his young gardener, Stone, afterwards 
so celebrated as a mathematician, reading 
Newton’s Principia, in Latin, he, in amaze- 
ment enquired, how he had made such 
acquisitions? The gardener boy replied, 
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“A servant taught me to read,” and then 
innocently asked, “ does one need to know 
anything more to learn everything else ?”’ 
Goethe’s peculiar genius, it is said, was 
called forth to life by hearing the Vicar 
of Wakefield read by a fellow student; 
and Gibbon was drawn to the study of 
history, by reading the historical books 
in his grandfather’s library. Patrick 
Henry, the unrivalled orator of freedom, 
is thought by his accomplished biog- 
rapher, to have had his love of liberty in- 
spired, and his dormant faculties quick- 
ened, by the grandeur of the Roman 
character, the vivid descriptions and elo- 
quent harangues, so beautifully and strik- 
ingly set before him in Livy, his favorite 
author.” 

In conclusion, I would only add, that 
the Association might do something by 
the appointment of a suitable committee, 
not merely to make a report on the sub- 
ject, in the course of an hour or two, 
which, after being solemnly adopted, 
should be allowed to slumber in peace, 
but to carefully and thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject, and report when ready, 
and then by seeking such legislation as 
should seem to be advisable. 


WISCONSIN AS THE GEOGRAPHICAL UNIT. 


BY ALEX. F. NORTH, PEWAUKEE, 








In many schools much time is labor- 
iously expended in memorizing the sta- 
tistics in regard to area, population, &c., 
with very barren results, as a few ques- 
tions in regard to the comparative area, 
population, &c., of different countries 
very soon make manifest. Although 
almost every child will answer readily 
that Texas is the largest State in the 
Union and Rhode Island the smallest, 
not one in forty makes any near approach 
to the relative areas of Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin. In answer to the question, 
the general reply is that Wisconsin is 
about four times as large as Rhode Island, 
some will timidly say ten times as large, 
but in putting the question to fifty differ- 
ent schools I do not think I ever once got 
an approach to the true relative magni- 
tudes. 
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Absolute exactness, even if desirable, is 
notattainable in geographical knowledge; 
but if the science is worth studying at all, 
there should be some approximation, and 
in my own practice I have endeavored to 
secure it in this wise, making Wisconsin 
the unit. 

After ascertaining that the scholars 
have a good conception of the extent of 
a mile square, by referring them to roads 
lying on contiguous section lines, and re- 
quiring them to find out how many steps 
they would have to take to walk around 
it and how long it would take them to do 
s0, and proceeding from the section to the 
township and from the township to the 
county (Waukesha) we find that it con- 
tains 576 such sections or square miles. 

If our county contained one township 
less its area would be 540 square miles. 
Now one hundred such counties would 
equal the area of the State (54,000), and 
1,000 such States would equal the land 
area of the globe; that is, Wisconsin is 
approximately one-fourthousandth part 
of the earth’s area. The States of the 
Union that are of about the same area 
(say between 50,000 and 60,000 sq. miles,) 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, North Carolina 
and Wisconsin. England has a little less 
area than Wisconsin. Scotland and Ire- 
land together a little larger. The area of 
Wisconsin is only alittle less than the 
two great lakes, Superior and Michigan, 
that bound her on the north and east. 
Other comparisons of area will readily 
suggest themselves. 

The population of Wisconsin is 1,054,- 
000, which it will be observed, is one 
million with one additional person for 
every square mile, and this again is about 
one-thousandth part of the population of 
the globe. This gives an average of about 
20 persons to the square mile, which again 
is not far from the average ratio of popu- 
lation of the globe. It is only one-twen- 
tieth that of Belgium and one-twelfth that 
of the British Islands, and about twice the 
average of the whole of the United States. 

The position of Wisconsin is also remark- 
able, its central latitude being nearly 45°, 
half way between the equator and the 





pole and its central longitude 90? half 
way between Greenwich and its opposite 
meridian. 

The representative character of popu- 
lation illustrating the various languages 
and nationalities—its various forms of 
government from the autocracy of the 
family to the democracy of the town 
meeting, gives to the teacher a most ex- 
cellent opportunity to make the knowl- 
edge of his pupils real; and by dwelling 
upon the facts above stated until they are 
thoroughly understood and memorized 
affords a most excellent unit by which to 
measure the relative importance of oth- 
er portions of the world. 

Having incidentally mentioned these 
facts to a few teachers, at their request I 
send them to you for publication in the 
JOURNAL. 


ee 
EXPLANATIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of New Bedford, Mass., 
and who is said to be one of the most 
efficient school officers in New England, 
says in a late report: 

While thus engaged, my attention was 
arrested, as never before, by the character 
of the recitations in Arithmetic. I found 
that more than half the time of those 
recitations was spent in explanations of 
the abstract theory of numbers, and of 
the processes by which the arithmetical 
work is to be performed; and in efforts 
to make the scholars understand them. 
This is in strict accordance with the 
requisites of the Manual, which, follow- 
ing the lead of public opinion, enjoins it 
on the teachers to train scholars so that 
they may be able to give an intelligent 
explanation of all the work they do. 
Then I was led to make inquiries how 
far these elaborated and constantly reiter 
ated explanations of processes were of 
advantage; how many remembered them, 
giving evidence that they had sunk into 
thir minds and been.added to their stores 
of intelligence. And from the united 
grammar corps of teachers, with scarce 
an exception, came the emphatic response 
that such instruction is a waste of time; 
that the philosophy of the processes of 
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arithmetical work is almost invariably 
beyond the capacities of the scholars at 
the time when those processes are neces- 
sary for their practice and advancement. 
For no matter how thoroughly it may be 
explained, it is speedily forgotten by the 
great majority. 

I subsequently made careful tests of the 
truth of these statements, and was sur- 
prised to find in what an intellectual 
muddle many of our scholars exhibited 
themselves to be on the points in ques- 
tion, even those in the high school. And 
I discovered this fact also, the importance 
of which was not lost upon me, that the 
most were not able to work out on their 
slates, promptly and correctly, the prob- 
lems which might be given to them. 
Then I reflected that since this slate 
work—this practical evidence that their 
minds can readily grasp the conditions 
of a problem, and have learned to apply 
processes rapidly and correctly to its so- 
lution—is, after all, the chief source of 
the good to be derived from the study of 
Arithmetic, whether as regards mental 
discipline, ability to put the faculties 
down to hard, methodical, thorough work, 
or the practical uses of the study in after 
life, it would be far better that the effort 
wasted upon the explanation of processes 
should cease, and the time thus gained be 
divided between an increased amount of 
good faithful slate work and the studies 
that are now clamoring for due attention. 

Then I sought information as to the 
state of things in this connection in other 
communities, and learned that in other 
high schools, even where the systems of 
instruction maintain the best reputation, 
it is found, just as it has been demon- 
strated in our own, that the majority of 
scholars do not profit by the explanations 
which are elaborated at such an expense 
of effort and time in the grammar schools ; 
that they retain no clear, intelligent mem- 
ory of them. The companion fact in re- 
lation to the slate work, which has been 
noticed in connection with our own high 
school, was fully parallelled in these oth- 
ers. For I was told that sufficient slate 
work to make the scholar ready, accurate, 
and trustworthy in the practical applica- 
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tion of the study, had been sacrificed in 
this abortive attempt to teach them phi- 
losophy; and so neither was successful. 

Pursuing my investigations still fur- 
ther, I learned to my surprise that in 
Prussia, where the schools are strictly 
regulated by the Government, the teach- 
ers of the elementary schools are forbid- 
den to give any instruction in the theory 
of numbers and the philosophy of the 
process of work; it being declared that 
slate work, that is, the practical applica- 
tion of processes to problems, is the 
method of most advantage to the schol- 
ars in every sense, and the only method 
for which time can be spared. 


<i> 
WRITTEN EXCUSES, 


Our attention was directed to this sub- 
ject recently by the remark of a teacher. 
The remark was called forth in a manner 
similar ‘to this: A young lad, late at 
school, was asked for his “note” of ex- 
cuse. He replied that he did not think it 
was late, and for this reason he did not 
ask for a note on leaviag home, but would 
bring one at noon. The teacher, rather 
indignant at the simplicity of manner, 
and modest reply of the pupil, said: “You 
should have a supply of ‘excuses,’ ‘notes,’ 
on hand, and then, whenever you are late, 
you can present one.” 

The pupil had not evidently been long 
under the tuition of that teacher, or he 
would have been prepared for such an 
emergency. 

Written excuses are good in their place, 
but let them come from the parent or 
guardian, and explain the cause of the 
pupils absence or contain a statement that 
the child was necessarily detained. When 
these “excuses”’ are degraded to the mere 
formal work of keeping the teacher’s re- 
port free from “ tardy marks,” the require- 
ment of them had better be abandoned at 
once. 

If it is not a distinct part of the teach- 
er’s work—it is, at least, a duty to teach 
the pupil both by precept and example, 
to be honest and truthful, but if the teach- 
er encourages the pupil to keep on hand 
}asupply of these “notes,” and accepts 
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;them on any, and all occasions, he at 
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once teaches them to practice deception, 
to impose on both parent and teacher, 
and as a reward of merit for his success 
therein, he gives him a perfect record for 
prompt attendance. 

This may be a smooth and pleasant 
path for the teacher, but what of the effect 
on the morals of the school ?—Penn. Sch. 
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A Few Hints about methodical work: 

1. Map out in your thought a thorough 
plan for each day’s work. A well digest- 
ed programme of exercises will be inval- 
uable in this respect. 

2, Make yourselves thoroughly familiar 
with the topics to be presented and stud- 
ied each day, and their order, so that the 
mind may accommodate itself to the 
change of exercises. 

3. Exemplify each day in your work 
the great value of the motto, “A time for 
everything and everything in its time;’’ 
never permitting one recitation or exer- 
cise to trespass upon the time of another. 

4, Remember there are five days in a 
week and four wecks in a month, and 
that it is impossible to do in one month 
what in the nature of things will require 
three. 

5. Cultivate the habit of finishing a task 
within a prescribed time, and require the 
same of your pupils. 

6. Never attempt to supplement or patch 
a recitation —Chicago Teacher. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION, 








The question of sex in education has 
been confused by a double issue. Two 
things entirely separate have been treated 
as one, viz., whether women should pur- 
sue the same studies as men, and whether 
they should pursue them in company with 
men. Without conceding the affirmative 
of the first, we do not see that its conces- 
sion carries with it the granting of the 
second. Itis simply absurd to say that 
the education of women cannot be made 
equal to that of men unless the two sexes 
Shall study in the same colleges and 





schools. And we beg its advocates to 
take note that it is a virtual admission of 
feminine inequality to require it. It as- | 


sumes that women either cannot or else 
will not reach the same standard without 
having masculine competition to stimu- 
late them. 

We know it may be said that the sexes 
will mutually aid each other, but does 
not this concede the very point at issue ? 
They can mutually aid each other only 
because of innate differences of mental 
and moral organization. Regarded as in- 
dividuals naturally equal, ten boys and 
ten girls are no more likely to be amutual 
help, than twenty boys by themselves or 
twenty girls. It becomes, on the theory 
of natural equality, merely a question of 
numbers. And if this mutual aid were, 
as is said, equal, why do not men as much 
desire female aid as women do that of 
men? The fact is, that when the point 
of natural divergence is reached, men 
have always felt that they can do better 
alone. After this point the feminine ten- 
dencies always impede them. We admit 
exceptions, just as we admit that here 
and there a woman will lift heavier 
weights or carry bigger burdens than the 
average man; but that only shows the 
prevalence of the rule. It is absurd to 
say that it is man’s tyranny; because the 
interests of the race would long ago have 
triumphed over this, if the natural dispo- 
sition had not been wanting. The true 
point is that each sex turns to the branch- 
es of education which it desires to use. 
The monopoly of employments has grown 
out of choice, not out of oppression and 
restraint. 

The notion of co-equal education has 
grown, we contend, out of the idea, on 
the part of certain theorists, of trying to 
force their theory. If there is anything 
in it whatever, the education will take 
care of itself. Identity of results will 
quickly work backward. When women 
desire to lead the same life as men in all 
things and in all ways, when they appear 
as simply weaker or stronger men, as the 
individual case may be, or when men are 
simply more or less masculine women, 
the doors of the school and the university 
will open indifferently to either. 

We regard the attempt as simply a 
scheme to make that seem to be which 
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really is not. It is the claim of a restless 
few to obtain recognition of a right which 
when granted they will be the first to 
throw away. There is acertain imitative 
emulation on the part of ambitious young 
girls of the ways of men. They like to 
row a little, to ride a little, to have secret 
societies in their boarding-schools on the 
model of college clubs. But these are 
mere dilettante fancies. We are satisfied 
that women do not (and would not) care 
for the same education as men, and this for 
the plain reason that they could not have 
it if they would. The best part of every 
education is that which each one makes 
for himself after school and college train- 
ing is over. The best educated men are 
in more than half the cases, not those who 
have had the greatest advantages, but who 
have overcome the most hindrances. If 
woman desires to become the rival of man 
in study, let her. The way is open enough 
without entering a university of men. 
That which holds her back is not want of 
fair play, but her own conviction that 
something else is better for her. She 
need not be petted and flattered out of it, 
and if she is, it is because she for good 
reasons prefers to be.—The Churchman. 
ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 


A paper upon ancient libraries, in the 
Edinburg Review, says: ‘The question as 
to the number of books contained in the 
ancient collections has been much dis- 
cussed, but with results very little satis- 
factory. The statements as to the number 
of volumes in the Ptolemxan Library at 
Alexandria, are very various, ranging 
from 100,000, at which it is rated by Euse- 
bius, to 700,000, at which it is fixed by 
Aulus Gellius. Seneca gives the inter- 
mediate number, 400,000. The library of 
Attalus, king of Pergamos, is said by 
Plutarch to have contained 200,000 vol- 
umes. All these statement, however, are 
of a date long posterior to the time which 
they regard. Of the libraries of Greece 
and Rome, hardly anything in the way 
of contemporary enumeration is preserv- 
ed. For the former, indeed, there is abso- 


lutely nothing on which to found a judg- 
ment. 
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both private collections—the number of 
which is recorded; the first, that of Ty- 
rannion—a contemporary of Cicero, and 
mentioned by him in one of his book- 
hunting letters to his brother Quintius— 
which, on the perhaps questionable au- 
thority of Suidas, is said to have consist. 
ed of 30,000 volumes; the other, that of 
Serenus Sammonicus, already referred to, 
of 62,000. The learned reader 
need not be reminded how wide is the 
difference between the ancient volwmen, or 
roll, and the ‘volume’ of the modern 
book-trade, and how much smaller the 
amount of literary matter which the 
former may represent. Any single ‘book’ 
or ‘part’ of a treatise would anciently 
have been called volwmen, and would reck- 
on as such in the enumeration of a collec- 
tion of books. The ‘Iliad’ of Homer, 
which is a modern library may form but 
a single volume, would have counted as 
twenty-four columina at Alexandria. We 
read of authors leaving behind them 
works reckoned, not by volumes or tens 
of volumes, but by hundreds. The works 
of Epicurus, as enumerated with their 
titles by Diogenes Laertius, amount to 
300 volumes. Varro reckons his own 
works at no less a sum than 490 volumes; 
and the works of Chrysippus, Epicurus’s 
well-known rival, are said to have reached 
the incredible total of more than 700 vol- 
umes! It is curious—we dare not say 
significant—that of the numerous works 
of these singularly prolific writers hardly 
anything has come down to our day,with 
the exception of Varro’s treatise ‘ De Re 
Rustica’ and the Herculanean fragments 
of Epicurus; so that we are unable to 
speak from positive knowledge of the 
extent of their so-called columina. But 
their number itself suggests the infer- 
ence that they must have been very short; 
and the actual specimens of volumina dis- 
covered at Herculaneum fully justify the 
conclusion. Hence it will at once be un- 
derstood that whereas a single modern 
volume might easily contain ten, or even 
more, ancient volumina, the very largest 
assemblage of volumina assigned as the 
total of the greatest of the ancient collec- 


Of the latter, there are but two— | tions would fall far short, in its real liter- 
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ary contents, of the second-rate, or even 
third-rate, collections of the present day.” 
epee 
SCHOOL SUPERYISIONS. 

Before I tried to fill the position of Su- 
perintendent, I thought I knew a great 
deal more about itthan I now do. Iwas 
in the condition of very many of my fel- 
low teachers who have not tried it, and 
who think it a very nice, easy kind of 
place, acertain goal to be attained as a 
harbor of rest. But two years’ experience 
in the office has swept away these false 
notions. I have found that there are cer- 
tain settled general principles which un- 
derlie this whole matter of supervision; 
that there is a science in this as there is 
in education. It has not been written in 
books, but it will be worked out in the 
experience of men who are now living. 
I think that it will finally be recognized 
that a Superintendent in large cities 
should be the teacher of the subordinate 
principals and teachers, who have the 
care of the schools. He will have to do 
the thinking part of the work, and look 
to the teachers to attend to the details un- 
der his general supervision. I know of 
but one place in Ohio where this is at- 
tempted. The city of Cleveland is trying 
to place herself in such a position. 

Take a small city of ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. What does the 
Superintendent have todo? He has to 
think out what the board should do, and 
see that itisdone. He hasto provide for 
the selection of teachers, and to see that 
they are normally instructed, spending 
the greater portion of his time in the 
work, I claim that it is not enough that 
I lay out the work for my teachers and 


to become their normal instructor; to 
meet them from time to time, and show 





them not only what to do, but how to do | 


it. It seems to me if we put teachers to 
work in this way, we may get good 
schools by every method. The methods 
in this State are about as varied as the 
minds of men, and these are about as 
varied as their countenances. 
needed is to adopt some system us a basis, 
2—Vol. IV, Yo. 3. 


What is! 


;est good, and that we shall not 
demand that it be done, but it is my duty | 
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und then see that teachers work parallel 
with each other and that they do not rua 
across each other’s paths. 

The next aim of a Superintendent 
should be to look to the quality of the 
force he directs, and this is the most dif—l- 
cult thing he has todo.. He is compelled 
to have teachers who have not learned 
how to teach. If he has charge of the 
schools of a small town near a large city 
that has the means of securing teachers 
of experience, he is compelled to see his 
teachers who have had a year or two of 
experience and training under him, pass 
out of his schools, and he has to begin the 
work of training anew. My own limited 
experience teaches me that there should 
be some provision, as normal schools, to 
supply this defect, though there seems to 
be a very poor showing to accomplish if, 
since many believe that it is contrary to 
the law of the state to divert school 
money to the education of teachers. 
Many members of boards of education 
can not see far enough ahead to under- 
stand how it is that, to educate the child- 
ren, we must educate the teachers. Until 
this is done Superintendents, especially 
in small towns, must undertake the work 
of normal instruction in a practical man- 
ner. The great problems in educational 
science lie beyond the reach of most su- 
perintendents becanse of the necessity of 
providing each day for the needs of the 
schools as they arise. That work must 
be done chiefly by men who have more 
leisure to do it than we have, and who 
have broader grounds to look over. 

The people demand of all of us that we 
shall use the force which they have placed 
in our hands, so as to produce the great- 

waste 
their money. We are cften tempted to 
set ourselves right athwart the current of 
public opinion, to shut our ears to what 
men outside our profession may say— 


;}men who do not know anything of edu- 


cation, except what they have heard and 
learned in schools. Butthere is a great 
deal of hard common sense on almost 
every question poseessed by the Ameri- 
can people. A kind of general impres- 
sion prevails on almost all subjects, and 
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if you will observe carefully you will 
find it is generally based upon the truth. 
Many superintendents and teachers could 
have averted a great deal of damage to 
the cause of education in the towns where 
they have been employed, had they heed- 
ed this common sense view taken by the 
people. 

A superintendent should be a man of 
some policy; he should know how to 
meeta man on the right side, and not to 
get on the side upon which the quills 
stick out. Heshould always be ready to 
listen respectfully to a man’s opinions, 
given in arespectfulmanner. He should 
be willing to hear all parties and all 
sides of a question, and then should ad- 
vance his own individual opinion in such 
a way as not to make himself offensive. 

Again, it is the duty of superintend- 
ents to make themselves felt among the 
people in educational matters. They 
should be the center of educational ideas 
in their committees, and should give tone 
to the community on that subject; and 
this can be done without much trouble. 
It is their duty to create public opinion 
if there be none on this subject. The 
superintendent must also contribute from 
his experience from time to time for the 
benefit of those who are younger in the 
profession; to patronize well the meet- 
ings of teachers for self-improvement; to 
see that educational intelligence is circu- 
lated in the shape of educational maga- 
zines and journals among teachers, and 
must give attention to all those minor 
details which come in and which may 
appear to be of no great importance, but 
which, nevertheless, constitute the bone 
and sinew of the superintendent. 

The question of the relation which 
should exist between superintendents and 
their subordinate teachers, is one of ex- 
treme delicacy. It is one to which there 
are two sides, and there always will be, 
until this science of education is reduced 
to the condition of pure mathematics. 
How often have we seen in our experi- 
ence a young principal forced into a line 
of action by a superintendent whose will 
was strong, who saw things clearly in his 
own light, and who had a sort of enthu- 
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siasm, such as characterizes certain peo- 
ple, which tends to force everybody to do 
as we do, to think as we think, to act in 
the same line in which we act, and who 
had not enough of breadth of view to see 
that there is more than one or two ways 
of doing the same thing. How many 
young persons have been wrecked as 
teachers; have been forced out of school, 
simply because it was impossible for 
them to take the same length of step that 
was required to keep in the line with 
others. This is amatter in which I think 
superintendents should exercise great 
caution. Ihave seen persons utterly fail 
to teach school at all, when required todo 
it in a way dictated to them, who, when 
left alone to work in their sort of uncon- 
scious way, produced the desired results. 
—Supt. U. T. Curran, of Sandusky, in 
National Teacher. 
wm St—— 
GRAMMAR.—Clear and concise answers to 

the following interrogatories are needed : 

“1, What, in the English language, is 
the grammatical property termed mood, 
and what are its general functions ? 

2. In what does the indicative mood 
consist, and what is its specific function? 

3. In what does the potential mood con- 
sist, and what is its specific function ? 

4. In what does the subjunctive mood 
consist, and what is its specific function ? 

5. In what does the imperative mood 
consist, and what is its specific function ? 

6. What are the specific functions of 
the participal forms of the verb? 

7%. What are the specific functions of 
the infinitive form of the verb? 

Let the answers to the foregoing be 
strictly to the point, and accompanied by 
illustrative examples.’—Zducationist. 





Love oF KNowLepGr.—A desire of 
knowledge is the natural feeling of man- 
kind; and every human being, whose 
mind is not debauched, will be willing 
to give all that he has to get kpvowledge. 


—dJohnson. 
: eT 


THERE are not good things enough in 
life to indemnify us for the neglect of a 
single duty.—Svwetchine. 
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COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 

[We give an extract from a report by 
Prof. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, of Omaha, be- 
fore the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, last December, which is, we 
think, both timely and instructive. We 
would only add that these county schools 


should be feeders of Normal Schools as | 


well as the University.—Ebs. ] 


minds of the pupils the importance of a 
higher education, and to enlarge his 
views of true scholarship; and secondly, 
because the Faculties of such schools, ac- 
tuated by motives both selfish and unsel- 
fish, would use their utmost endeavors to 
inspire their pupils with a determination 
| to be University scholars. 

| Letthe Omaha High School educate, 
| free of expense, all the pupils of Douglas 





I intimated in the early part of this ar- | county who are prepared to enter upon 


ticle that I favored the establishment of 


county High Schools. Let me advert to 
that for a moment. I do not presume 


j}its curriculum. Let the Lincoln High 
School do the same for the pupils of 
Lancaster county, the Nebraska City 





the present population of Nebraska will | High School, the pupils of Otoe County, 
admit of the universal application of this} Brownville, those of Nemaha County, 
idea, or even its immediate application |and so on. Let the Legislature pass a 
to any considerable extent, but that does | law requiring every county of a certain 
not affect the practicability of their es- / number of inhabitants to establish a High 





tablishment as soon as the population 
will allow. Ifa public opinion could be 
secured in the State for their adoption, 
the advantages of such a system would 
bemanifold. It would introduce higher 
education into every county, and this 
would have its reflex influence in better- 
ing the condition of the common schools 
inevery town, by inipiring the Princi- 
pals of these schools with aspirit of emu- 
lation to send the greatest number of pu- 
pils, and those the best qualified, into the 
High School of their county. 

Again, the existence of such an insti- 
tution in every county, with its Principal 
and assistants of University culture, 
would materially increase the apprecia- 
tion of liberal learning among the peo- 
ple, which fact would in turn multiply 
the number of pupils who would be am- 
bitious for such an education. Thereby 
it would cheapen education by saving 
much expense of travel and loss of time, 
which pupils obtaining their preparatory 
instruction at a distance are now sub- 
jected to. This would also directly affect 
the number of pupils, as the expense now 
necessary is an impassable barrier to 
many young persons of limited means. 

Fourthly, such a system could not fail 
to largely increase the number of stu- 
dents who would thirst for a university 
education. First, because a High School 
course of study tends to impress upon the 


| School with a definite course of study, 
| the latter to be fixed by a State Board of 
Education, to consist of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the 
Chancellor of the University, one City 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and two others to be elected by the State 
Teachers’ Association, which Board shall 
also have other duties whieh it is not my 
province now to enumerate. I plead for 
the establishment of county High Schools 
in behalf of the common schools, whose 
importance would be enhanced thereby. 
I plead for them in behalf of a multitude 
ofintelligent boys and girls who would 
grasp the golden opportunities of study 
were its attractions nearer home and its 
privileges less expensive. I plead for 
them, especially in this State, in behalf of 
the churches, who would not be tempted 
to squander their money by the estab- 
lishment of those “ abnormal institutions 
called colleges,” so many of which now 
curse the educational field, whose ex- 
chequers are empty, whose friends are 
few, and whose charter members groan 
beneath a burden which spoils their re- 
ligion and weakens the influence of the 
whole church. I plead for them lastly 
for the sake of the State University, 
whose Faculty of learned men ought to 
be saved from the illegitimate work of 
elementary instruction, and all of whose 
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tion ought to be concentrated upon genu- 
ine University culture. 

The expense incurred by the State in 
sustaining a Preparatory Department 
ought to be given to the University it- 
self, and the students of such a depart- 
ment should be scattered among the 
High Schools in the vicinity of their 
homes, to multiply the pupils and in- 
crease the efficiency of such schools and 
make them what they ought to be,—the 
truly legitimate feeders of the State Uni- 
versity. Icannot see how the Lincoln 
High School can rise to a position of 
dignity in numbers and strength, if the 
University supports a parallel course of 
study; and not only the Lincoln High 
School, but all the High Schools of the 
State must necessarily be affected thereby. 
That the University may be saved the 
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| year to be divided into three terms, and 
each term to have three leading studies, 
| supplemented by certain miscellaneous 
| work, such as physical culture, vocal cul. 
ture, elocutionary drill, essay writing, 
| &e. The work of this course would 
|therefore have twenty-seven sub-divis- 
ions. Nine of these should be devoted 
| to Latin, eight to Greek, three to Alge- 
|; bra, two to Geometry, and the other five 
‘to History, Physical Geography, ele- 
mentary Rhetoric, and elementary sci- 
| ence. I have presented a course of three 
years because I believe our State Uni- 
|Versities should not commence their 
| work any lower down than where such a 
| course leaves off. In a letter written me 
| a few days since, President Folwell of the 
University of Minnesota says: ‘“ How to 
organize and develop our secondary 








mortification of being called a first class| schools, I consider the most serious 
High School, it must prune itself of | question now confronting us. We are 
everything but true University work. | overrun with small colleges, all wanting 
Then, and then alone, can it rise to a|tobe Universities. Fitting schools are 
position which we all crave for it; when | scarce and poor, and will continue to be 
it will be recognized a3 the crown and/ until the secondary education is recog: 
glory cf the educational system of the | nized as a distinct epoch of schooling, 
State. | and its dignity and importance duly ap. 
That there may be not only a theoreti-|preciated.” These are strong words 
eal, but an actual, vital connection be-| coming from a University that sent its 
tween the High Schools and the State | first graduating class into the world only 
University of Nebraska, I would propose | last summer. 
the selection of a committee, who shall| What though the tendency of such a 
be instructed to prepare such a course of | course would be to decimate the pupils of 
study for the High Schools as will pre- | a State University and make them few; 
pare students, first, for the Freshman | better a few made of the right kind of 
Class, and secondly, for the Junior Class | stuff, than a multitude of weaklings who 
of the State University. And since this | ought to be in the first or second year of 
comes within the scope of my duty to-)a High School course. Our State Uni- 
day, I will briefly suggest a plan for the | versities cannot afford to have the end of 
consideration of this Association: [their courses of study what the begin- 
First, a course of study that shail give | ning ought to be, nor the beginning what 
students an opportunity to prepare for | a High School course should accomplish. 
the Freshman Class ofthe University. | But I cannot believe that such would be 
In suggesting such a course, I shall the tendency. On the contrary, I sin- 
enter upon no arguments for classical | cerely believe that it would increase, 
culture, but shall assume that a majority | rapidly increase, the number of students 
of students will wish at least to taste of who would enter such Universities, be- 
that manna that has stood the test of} cause they would appreciate their worth. 
centuries, and which cannot be disproven | They would realize, through the discip- 
to be the best food for the highest intel-| line of preparatory work, that their edu- 
lectual development. I would have this| cation had just commenced, and they 
course cover three years of study; each} woutd be proud of an institution, which, 
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Teachers Must Improve. 


standing upon the broad foundations of 
State support, would lift its towers so far 
above all those petty colleges, which, 
sustained by private enterprise, must 
have along catalogue of names or die of 
starvation. 

But secondly, I would have our High 
Schools also sustain a course of study 
thatshall prepare pupils for at least the 
Junior Classes of the University. In 
this State the times may not be ripe for 
sucha step, and I am aware that the 
mention of it may excite opposition, but 
we cannot mistake the signs of the times. 

The whole tendency of secondary High 
School education in this country is to 
elevate the standard of our Universities, 
and make them toa certain extent post- 
collegiate institutions. They should be 


must not debar a great number of young 
men and women who cannot be induced 
to take the time, or who cannot afford 
the expense which a full University 
course demands, from pursuing their 
studies beyond a mere _ preparatory 
course, When they cannot be persuaded 
and are anxious to continue their school- 
ing one or two years longer in the vicin- 
ity of their homes, where parents can 
afford to educate them, without a bur- 
densome tax upon their limited treasur- 
ies. This is the plan adopted in the 
Gymnasium and Real Schulen of Ger- 
many, to which our educators are turn- 
ing for those excellencies, which, trans- 
planted into the United States, will make 
our High Schools the pride of the world. 
With Prussian defects avoided, and 
Prussian excellencies copied, our schools, 
under a government as free as the air we 
breathe, must advance towards perfec- 
tion. 
ete 

TRAINING ScHooLts.—Mr. Philbrick, 
the Boston Superintendent of Public 
Schools, in an address upon the necessity 
of training teachers, lately proposed to 
furnish, by means of institutions espe- 
cially organized for this especial purpose, 
a short course of purely professional 
pedagogical training. In these institu- 


tions the theory and practicing of teach- 
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ing could be taught, and in the review of 
the elementary branches, in connection 
with practical illustrations of the oppor- 
tunities of teaching them, the benefit to 
the schools would be almost beyond cal- 
eulation. This could be done at a com- 
paratively moderate expense which Mas- 
sachusetts could well afford to incur. The 
following is a rough estimate of the ex- 
pense of carrying out this plan: “ We 
have supposed the average period of ser- 
vice of the graduates of our normal 
schools to be five years. That is too high 
for the other 7,090, and we will put it at 
314 years, and then to furnish the requi- 
site supply of candidates for all the 
schools it would be necessary to train 
2,009 a year. Our normal schools turn 


|out 409 graduates a year, but one of the 
feeders to the State Universities, but they | 





schools proposed could be carried on for 
aless sum than a State Normal School, 
because the pupils could be taught in 
larger classes; and I put it at $10,000, 
and the annual expense would amount to 
$50,000—a sum ridiculously small com- 
pared with the benefits that would accrue.” 
- -- — 2 
TEACHERS MUST IMPROVE. 





Eds. Journal of Education :—I have been 
a subscriber and a reader of the JouRNAL 
for some years, and must say I am the 
benefitted party by so being. I think its 
sound common sense tone and contents 
will compare with any such journal ex- 
isting. 

Yes, our JOURNAL must not be consid- 
ered a trifling, but a mighty and powerful 
auxiliary to the edification of the cause 
in which it isengaged. Through its col- 
umns we receive, from hints and sugges- 
tions, a benefit which cannot be derived 
from any source, excepting the fountain 
head of knowledge and experience. The 
talent and wisdom of a nation are not ex- 
actly that, but 1t is an approximation near 
enough to satisfy the masses. Be that as 
it may, I earnestly hope that that power 
may be exerted to sustain the present 
standard of our system, and be ever on 
the alert for its advancement. We are 
aware, that in order to do justice to our 
country, and the cause of education, we 
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must look with pride and admiration 
upon the effects of our educational insti- 
tutions. But as Americans, we inherit 
that fiery ambition characteristic of our 
nation, that keeps our index finger con- 
tinually pointing to Excelsior, which 
enables us to discern the way we can ar- 
rive at a higher degree of perfection, and 
to discover and erase our defects. As we 
have already admitted that there is praise 
due for the good that has been done, we 
are too truthful to deny and not afraid 
to admit that there is room for improve- 
ment. The real motives of our system 
are not objectionable, could it work up 
the raw material fast enough to supply 
the demand; but we have seen by actual 
figures that such is not the case; and as 
long as the deficiency is filled with un- 
qualified persons, so long will there be a 
clog in the progress to success. If there 
could be devised a more rigid theory, by 
which to test the natural ability of would- 
be teachers, the benefit would not be 
small. For, although we are sorry to ad- 
mit it, goodly number of us are only 
certificate holders instead of teachers. The 
fact that we must improve is self-evident. 
We can comprehend that the noble and 
energetic will keep moving; such are 
those that are going to fill positions of 
honor and trust, and are the ones that are 
worthy of them. They that have not the 
ambition to prompt them to make the ne- 
cessary improvement must fall in the 
rear. If the present does not expel us, 
the future will, for the front is pressing 
onward and upward, and we have our 
choice to move with the mass or retire in 
disgrace. Ignorance will not much longer 
be tolerated in our profession, or any 
other, for the public is not going to be 
imposed upon when it offers ample means 
for furnishing the necessary reqirements. 
Now asafriendly appeal to my fellow 
laborers, I would say, let us review our- | 
selves and see wherein we are weak. Let 
us strive to make every day an improve- 
ment on the last; instead of being opaque, 





we can be illuminating and _ reflecting 
bodies, so that those under our charge | 
may not be chilled and discouraged by | 
our dark and dull appearance, but, shin- | 
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ing with the ardor and zeal of truce in. 
structors, inspire all around us, with high 
and lofty motives. The appellation of 
profession has been denied us; can we 
not, (nettled by the indignity) by our per. 
sonal exertions prove the accusation false? 
Let us form a league within ourselves, 
promising to give the full force of our 
mental and physical powers to the edifica. 
tion of this world ennobling and national 
supporting cause. 
A VERNON County TEACHER. 


SPELLING. 


Teachers seem to be pretty well agreed 
on two points with reference to teaching 
spelling. First, that it is acquired chiefly 
by the eye; and, secondly, and naturally 
following from this, that an injury is 
done whenever a pupil sees a word spelled 
incorrectly. The same principle holds, 
of course, in oral spelling. Hearing a 
word spelled wrong is only a less evil, 
because the impression upon the ear is 
less permanent than that upon the eye. 

Now, how can we, to the greatest ex. 
tent, avoid incorrect spelling in our reci- 
tations? In oral spelling, the pupils hear 
a difficult word spelled wrong three, four, 
ora half dozen times, and right once. 
Which will make the most lasting impres- 
sion, especially when the pupil can see 
no reason why one is wrong and the other 
right? The same may be said of written 
spelling from memory. If he spells it 
wrong, and then corrects it, the eye-—so 
far as that lesson goes—is as much ac- 
customed to the wrong as to the right. 
But how can this liability be avoided? 

Suppose that we give up oral spelling 
from memory entirely, and let the pupil 
spell with the words before him. This 
will require him to look at the printed 
words as a whole, and to see and hear the 
letters and syllables in their due order. 





| Then let him write the words, not from 


memory, but from the book. This will! 
keep his eye still longer upon the printed 
word, and show him how it looks when 
written —TZhe Muss. Teacher. 


THERE are 95 lady students in the Uni 
versity of Michigan. 

















Visiting 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 





The law makes it the express duty of 
committees and trustees [school boards] 
to visit the schools often. Without per- 
sonal visits to the schools, the committee 
can know nothing about the teacher’s ca- 
pacity to impart information, or about 
his method of instruction and govern- 
ment, neither can they know the state of 
the register and the general conduct of 
the scholars. 

Visiting the schools also has the effect 
of encouraging the teacher in the per- 
furmance of his duties; and if the teacher 
is visited and treated with proper respect | 
by the committee, trustees and parents, it 
materially aids to secure to him respectful 
treatment from the scholars, and enables 
him to govern his school and preserve 
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trict or proprietors; number and size of 
entries, and whether furnished with scra- 
per, mat, hooks and shelves for hats, outer 
garments, water-pail, cup, broom, duster, 
etc.; dimensions of school-room, and its 
condition as to light, whether too much 
or too little.—as to the air, pure or im- 
pure,—as to temperature, whether too 
high or too low; modes of ventilation, 
whether by lowering or raising upper or 
lower sash, by opening into attic, by flue 
or otherwise; whether heated by close or 
open stove, fire-place or furnace; con- 
struction and arrangement of seats and 
desks; whether all the scholars, and espe- 
cially the younger, are comfortably seated, 
with backs to lean against, and with their 
feet resting on the floor, and all facing 
the teacher; whether there is a platform 
where the the teacher can overlook the 





order with ease, and without resorting to 
corporal punishment. 

But the greatest influence is on the pu- 
pils themselves. School is now consider- 
ed by many of them as a place of pun- 
ishment. But if their parents and others 


visit them often, and take an interest in | 


their studies and progress, it gives a new 
character at once to the school and the 
school-room, and they contemplate it with 
pleasure instead of dread. 

It will also have the effect of accustom- 
ing the pupils to recite before strangers, 
and help them to get rid of that timidity 
and reserve which, if not early removed, 
may prove aserious hindrance to their 
success in many pursuits in after life. 

The parents of each district should be 
invited to accompany the committee on 
their visits; and it will be well to encour- 
age the teachers to visit each others’ 
schools, with a few of their most advanc- 
ed scholars. 

In visiting schools, whether by the 
whole board, sub-committee, or individu- 
ally, the following are among the objects 
which deserve attention: 

The condition of the school-house and 
appurtenances; its location; size and 
condition of yard and out-buildings; con- 
struction, size, outward appearance, and 


whole school, and aisles to allow of his 
| passing to every scholar, to give such in- 
| struction as may be necessary, in their 
| seats; whether there is a place to arrange 
| the classes for recitation, and accommo- 
| dations for visitors, ete. 

| On entering the school, the committee 
| will first ascertain all necessary particu- 
/lars respecting the teacher, such as his 
| certificate, general plan, etc. These will 
enable them to form a proper judgment 
of what takes place in the course of their 
| subsequent inspection and inquiries. 

The school register should be called 
for, and such particulars as to the num- 
ber and names of the scholars, their age, 
| parents, attendance and studies, should be 
| gleaned, as will enable them to speak on 
the importance ot regular and punctual 
attendance, to expose the evils of the con- 
trary practice, and to commend before 
the whole school those who are among 
the most regular. An inspection of the 
register will inform the committee what 
children are not connected with the 
school, and a kind and timely call, a word 
with the parents or guardian, may save 
/such children from ignorance, and the 
|community from its consequences. 
| The committee should inquire into the 
/number of classes, and the studies they 








state of repair of building; by whom | pursue. Such exercises should be called 
built and owned, whether by town, dis-| for as will exhibit the proficiency of the 
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pupils, and the methods of instruction 
adopted by the teacher, and enable the 
committee to judge of the tact of the 
teacher in imparting information. The 
teacher, in justice to himself and his pu- 
pils, should be allowed ‘to conduct some 
of the exercises himself, and in his usual 
manner, as the scholars (if not used to 
being visited by strangers) will be less 
timid when examined by him, and the 
committee will have a better opportunity 
to see his mode of instruction. But the 
committee should also ask questions, and, 
in some cases, take the examination into 
their own hands. 

It will be well to place in the hands of 
the more advanced scholars, written or 
printed questions, to be answered in writ- 
ing, while the examination of other 
classes is going forward. And the same 
or similar questions should be asked in 
every school visited, and the answers will 
be, to some extent, an unexceptionable 
standard of comparison between the 
teachers and the schools. 

The committee should be careful to no- 
tice the manner in which the pupils spell 
and read. In reading, especially, there 
is great carelessness in many of our 
schools. They should also observe the 
teachers’s manners and mode of govern- 
ing. If the school is not provided with 
proper maps, blackboard, ete., by proper 
remarks on their uses and importance, 
they may be the means of inducing the 
district to procure them. 

Such inquiries should be made as will 
show how far the rules and regulations 
of the school committee are observed, as 
to teachers, books, the cleanliness and 
preservation of the school-house, the 
manners of the pupils, ete. 

Great care should be taken not to wound 
unnecessarily the feelings of teacher or 
pupils, and commendation should be be- 
stowed wherever it is deserved —R. I. 
School Manual. 


Ler it not be imagined that the life of 
a good Christian must necessarily be a 
life of melancholy? and giloominess; for 
he only resigns some pleasures to enjoy 
others infinitely greater. — Pascal. 
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WHY TEACHING IS NOT A PROFESSION, 


Even if it be true, what sometimes is 
asserted, that educators as a class are apt 
to disagree in most issues of their profes. 
sion, it can nevertheless be shown that 
this very lack of harmony of ideas is 
owing to their dependence upon more 
powerful influences. Placed between 
their principles and better judgment on 
the one hand, and the want of bread and 
butter on the other, their choice is rarely 
free. It would be far different, if, left to 
themselves, they could listen to the voice 
of the philosophy of their art, and to 
that of their own experience. Astrono- 
mers decide upon the manner of building 
observatories, of constructing their instru- 
ments and tools, and of using them. 
Chemical laboratories are not regulated 
afier the whims of political parties, or 
any “powers that be,” but according to 
the philosophy of the chemical science. 
Hospitals, sanitary laws, nay, even the 
private medical practice, are administer- 
ed by experts from the contemporaneous 
standpoint of the science and the art of 
medicine, and so throughout all the do- 
minions of science and art. Only and 
exclusively in pedagogy, the philosophy 
of the science and art is made subservient 
to outside influences, and the class or 
personal interests of laymen. Educators 
as a class have not, to any considerable 
extent, to decide how education should be 
administered. Their calling is a more or 
less servile calling, and this is the reason 
why teaching is no profession at all; why 
it is chosen for life by a very few persons 
only; why its candidates are as a rule 
not those best fitted for it by' nature and 
education; why its practice is immensely 
behind its theory, which might almost be 
called perfection itself; and why its re- 
sults are trifling in comparison with what 
they could be.—ApboLF Dovwat, in Netion- 
al Teacher. 





Jee 

WE ought to rank our teachers as a pro- 
fession, on a perfect equality with any 
one of the so-called “learned” guides. 
Our teachers teach at an immense cost to 
themselves of the very life-blood of body 
and mind. Nothing is more exhausting 
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than the process of laying your soul in} 
true living contact with the soul of an- | 
other; to impart to him the secret not 
only of knowledge, but of knowing—nay, 
the very essence itself of your intellectual 
being. It is a daily self-sacrifice. No 
true teacher can teach at any less cost. 
If you know such ateacher for your 
child, the parent’s problem is solved for 
you.—Independent. 
A 

** FINISHING HER EDUCATION” IN GERMANY. 

I was not aware, until I came to Ger- 
many, of a very usual educational custom 
here, which seems to me to be so original, 
and at the same time to possess such pe- 
culiar merit, that it should be made known | 
to the rest of the world. | 

As a general rule a Prussian girl finish- | 
es her school course at fourteen years of | 
age. The new school law requires all | 
children to be in school under the care | 
of a teacher who has passed a government | 
examination, from five until fourteen,— | 
nine full years; so if her teachers have | 
been as good as German teachers gener- | 
ally are, she is by this time well enough | 





practice in their own family circle. “Oh, 
no,” she said, “the feeling is very differ- 
ent; the girl has been a child all her life 
at home, and now that she has been con- 
firmed, and is no longer subject to the 
school law, she must begin to be a Frau- 
lein,—a young lady,—it would be very 
difficult for her suddenly to give up her 
childish ways, and assume responsible 
duties and anew position in the same 
circle where she has always been treated 
as a child; so she goes away and spends 
several months in diligently practising 
these new duties under kind but strict 
teaching; then when she comes back, she 
is ready to take her place, in her own es- 
timation and that of others, as a useful 
little woman, ready to take upon herself 
aregular share of her mother’s house- 
hold duties; or if she has sisters, to alter- 
nate with them week by week in the care 
of the house and table. I tried this plan 
after I was confirmed,” she continued, 
“and I assure you, liebes Fraulein, that it 
was 2 great benefit to me in every way. I 
will tell you all about my experiences. 

I was sent to the house of an excellent 





stocked with knowledge for all the ordi-! pastor, a friend of my father, who had a 
nary emergencies of life. The German| kind young wife and a family of little 
Maedchen is now confirmed, having re. | children. There was only one maid-ser- 
ceived from her pastor, or some other | vant in the house, so ther e was of course 
suitable person, special lessons to prepare | a great deal for me to do. In the morn- 
her for this rite for one or more years be-| ing at six o’clock the maid always knock- 
forehand. /ed at my door, and I had to rise and dre-s 

Now that she has taken this great step| myself plainly and quickly, but very 
in life she is considered no longer a child, | neatly, and go down into the kitchen. 
and the next necessity is for her to learn | There I made the coffee while the maid 
housekeeping, which means learning to attended to other duties. I had always 
do with her own hands a great many|to make three kinds of coffee in three 











things which girls in America in the 

same station leave to be done by servants. | 
Sometimes she learns this at home, under | 
the training of that German Haus-Frau, | 
her mother. But amore favored plan is 
for her to go from home to the house 
generally of a pastor or teacher, and 
board there for some months, fulfilling all 
the duties of an elder daughter—that is 
of a German elder daughter. 

I asked the young lady here lately why 
German girls should undergo this expense 
and trouble to learn the simple household | 
duties which they could just as well. 





different kinds of vessels ; one sort stronger 
and better for the Herr Pastor, his wife 
and myself; another kind for the maid, 
and an innocent, mild, milk-coffee for the 
children. Then I washed and dressed 
the three children; combed and brushed 
and plaited their hair; set out their coTe¢e 
for them; gave them the Butterbrod they 
were to carry to school, and sent them 
off. Then I took coffee with the Herr 
Pastor and his wife. After breakfast 
(Kaffee the Germans always call this first 
neal, because it generally consists only 
of coffee and bread and butter) I must 
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wash all the breakfast things, except those 
which the maid had used; put them away 
and get everything ready for dinner. For 
this meal we always had soup, potatoes, 
the meat from which we had made the 
soup, and one sort of Gemuese” (this word 
in German stands for all sorts of boiled 
or stewed fresh vegetables, or mixtures of 
two kinds of vegetables, of which they 
they are very fond). ‘“ Oh! what mistakes 
and blunders I used to make when I first 
began to get the dinner all by myself; 
sometimes a whole pot of soup was 
spilled over the stove or burned so that 
nobody would take any of it. But they 
were very patient with my failures and I 
soon learned to do better. Between 
breakfast and dinner I had to set the table 
for the second breakfast (Fruehstweck) and 
make a little coffee again; but that was 
only a few minutes’ work. After dinner 
I washed and put away everything, set 
the table and prepared the Afternoon 
Coffee” (a meal which takes place at three 
o’clock or a little later in most German 
families). “Then I was quite free for the 
rest of the day; changed my dress and 
read, played on the piano, walked in the 
garden with the children, or did anything 
else I liked. The maid had finished by 
this time all her inside work of scrubbing, 
ironing, washing, and her outside work 
of milking, sweeping, or whatever else 
she had to do, and took all the care of 
preparing the supper and putting away 
the things off of my hands. I was treat- 
ed for the first time in my life like a 
grown-up young lady; the maid was told 
always to address me as Fraulein, which 
was something very new and delightful 
tome. Then at Christmas, I had a table 
all to myself under the Christmas tree 
covered with pretty things from the kind 
Herr Pastor and the Frau Pastor, and the 
presents that had been sent to me by my 
own dear folks at home, together with 
their Christmas letters of greeting, prais- 
ing and encouraging me, and telling me 
how pleased they were to hear that I was 
so useful and industrious, and so cheerful 
and content. Oh, it certainly is a good 
plan for our German girls, and I hope it 
will always be kept up.” 
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Perhaps my American readers will be 
a little curious to know how much a Ger. 
man girl pays for the privilege of thus 
doing the work of an additional servant 
in her friend’s house. From thirteen to 
fifteen thalers per month, that is about 
ten or twelve dollars in gold, is the usual 
price paid (not.received) by the young lady 
who performs these labors. 

If the parents of the young Fraulein 
have the means or inclination to give her 
a still higher culture, after she has re. 
mained at home for a year or two practis. 
ing her new household accomplishments, 
she is sent to a “hoehere cochter-schule,” 
“higher daughter-school,” literally, first- 
class boarding school, we would say. If 
it is intended to make a teacher of her, 
she generally goes at eighteen years of 
age toa Normal Seminary such as the 
one in which I am boarding and goes 
through the two or three-years course, ac- 
cording to the grade of teacher for which 
it is her wish to obtain a government cer. 
tificate—WV. Y. State Ed. Journal. 

a aes 
BLACK-BOARDS. 


A black-board is an indispensable ar- 
ticle of school-room furniture. It can 
be made to present any subject the teacher 
may desire, and, therefore, is of more 
value in one sense, than text-books. It is 
an invaluable aid in teaching writing, 
arithmetic, history, grammar, and geog- 
raphy. The topics of each lesson should 
be written upon the board, and the chil- 
dren be required to copy them before they 
take their seats. Maps, drawing lessons, 
diagrams, exercises in articulation, etc., 
may be placed upon the board. 

Colored crayons give drawings a fine 
appearance. Country teachers, however, 
seldom use them. Not long since I 
taught a school a few miles back in the 
country, and used colored crayons quite 
freely to embellish the blacb-board. The 
children had never seen anything of the 
kind before, and their expressions of de- 
light and wonder well repaid me for a 
little extra expense. 

Black-boards should be newly painted 
nearly every term, as they soon become 
defaced if used daily. I am going to 
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Debating in Country Schools. 


make a confession which I fear will hor- 
rify some genteel city teacher. 

Ihave often painted my own biack-boards. 
Now don’t hold up your hands in “ holy 
horror.” Ido not consider it the least 
bit beneath the dignity of any true teacher 
to paint black-boards. Agents arc, as a 
general thing, averse to making repairs, 
and it is often more work to get them to 
do a thing than it is to do it yourself. 
For the benefit of those who are not fas- 
tidious, I will give my method of painting 
black-boards. 

Purchase a pint of shellac, and mix in 
lamp-black until it is of the consistency 
of cream. Then don an apron and an 
old pair of gloves and go to work. Spread 
the paint on as quickly as possible, as it 
soon dries, and if not put on rapidly will 
be apt to look streaked. It will harden 
in a day fit for use, and gives your board 
asmooth, hard surface. Of course, paint- 
ing black-boards is not quite so nice work 
as fingering the piano-forte, but then 
“school marms” ought not to be too par- 
ticular. For my part, I am willing to do 
anything in reason for the good of my 
school. 

I taught school not long since in a dis- 
trict where it seemed impossible to get 
the Agent interested enough even to pro- 
vide a brush to clean the black-board 
after I had painted it. I was told that 
the former teacher allowed the children 
to use their hands and handkerchiefs for 
that purpose. I went to work and manu- 
factured an article which, when done, I 
was quite proudof. I covered a flat piece 
of wood with cloth, and stuffed it with 
cotton-wool. The children declared that 
it “worked splendid.” I afterwards im- 
proved it by covering it with sheep-skin. 

Perhaps the idea of using hammer and 
nails may horrify the ladies more than 
the paint-brush question ; but when Agents 
refuse to make necessary repairs, I think 
ittime for the ladies to take the matter 
into their own hands. 

Teachers, in order to be successful you 





must take a little extra trouble. No true 
teacher will sit quietly down and make | 
no effort to improve her surroundings; | 
therefore, be in earnest, be enthusiastic, | 
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and endeavor by every means in your 
power to build up your profession and to 
add dignity to your characters.—ELIzA 
H. Morton, in the Maine Jour. of Ed. 


—— —>- 
DEBATING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


There is no reason why regular instruc- 
tion should not be given in parliamentary 
rules. Does some one say ‘‘ Cui bono?” 
Such a person is most likely to have the 
question answered in himself being 
called upon shortly to preside at some 
public gathering, say a temperance meet- 
ing, at which he will exhibit a disgrace- 
ful ignorance of the simple rules neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of such a 
meeting. Every one, in these days, must 
be ready to act in or preside over very 
important meetings. The popular ignor- 
ance of the regular procedure on such 
occasions is made very much of by poli- 
ticians. A little experience at nominating 
conventions and similar meetings will 
show this. A knowledge of parliamen- 
tary rules would help politics much more 
than the knowledge of the constitution, 
in favor of which we hear so much. In- 
deed the former is essential to the latter. 

But how can debating be taught? We 
answer by practice alone. Let the teacher 
of a country district school form a “ So- 
ciety” of his advanced pupils. Arrange 
that they shall meet once or twice a week 
for debating purposes. Let the teacher 
attend the most of these meetings giving 
such instruction and drill in parliamen- 
tary usage as is needed, and assistance in 
carrying them out. Teach the young de- 
baters how to refer to the different man- 
uals upon parliamentary forms tor in- 
struction on points of order. 

The study and observance of these 
rules become very attractive and are the 
needed cure for the evil of debating so- 
cieties deteriorating into noisy scenes of 
disorder. Such societies find they have 
nothing to do because nothing is done in 
order. Were their proceedings put into 
systematic shape they would find the 
“order of the day” would be full enough. 

Teachers will not introduce this feature 
because of their own ignorance upon the 
subject. Yet, by the study of the popu- 
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lar manuals they could easily inform 
themselves. But the best means of im- 
provement in this direction is to attend 
some Normal School where the subject 
is taught and where opportunities to de- 
bate under the instruction of a teacher 
of debating can be secured. 

All Normal schools should make this 
an indispensable feature of their instruc- 
tion. Every pupil insuch schools should 
be able to find himself. in a small debat- 
ing club where he will have opportunity 
to speak frequently, and where he can 
receive instruction in parliamentary 
usage from a regular teacher of that sub- 
ject.— National Normal. 





THE CONVENTION of INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS, 


BY A. 0. WRIGHT, NEW LISBON. 


When in 1872 a number of Normal In- 
stitutes were provided for by the Legisla- 
ture, the Institute work of this State had 
only so much of organization as was im- 
plied in two things; first in an Agent of 
the Board of Normal Regents who held 
institutes nominally of a week, really of 
four days each in those counties which 
he could reach; and, second, in an appro- 
priation to the superintendents of other 
counties to pay the expenses of institutes 
which they conducted themselves. Fur- 
ther than this there was no organization. 

The legislative provision for Normal 
Institutes called into being at once a body 
of professional institute conductors.— 
Teachers and superintendents who had 
had some experience as amateurs in the 
institute work, now became professionals. 
So that when the Board of Regents called 
a convention of Institute Conductors at 
Sparta, in July, 1873, there came together 
a body of men, whose experience of the 
previous year in conducting Normal In- 
stitutes of two to six weeks in length had 
prepared them to appreciate the charac- 
ter and the needs of the teachers who 
gather at such institutes and the amount 
and kind of work that can be done to ad- 
vantage in them. 

This convention was in s¢ssion seven 
working days, under the Presidency of 
Prof. Robert Graham, who had arranged 
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the work in a printed programme at the 
request of the Institute Committee of the 
Board of Regents. The great work of 
the convention was the syllabus for Insti- 
tute work. This was prepared in the 
following manner: Each day one of the 
third grade branches was taken up, the 
entire morning session being devoted to 
it. Before recess the question was upon 
the amount of work to be done in a four 
weeks institute. Two or more persons 
named on the programme presented care- 
fully prepared schemes of work, specify- 
ing what should be done each day in that 
subject. Other volunteer schemes were 
frequently presented, and a free expres- 
sion of opinion was had upon all of them. 
The subject was then referred to a com- 
mittee, who reported at some future time 
a scheme, which was again discussed and 
frequently amended before it was adopted 
by the convention. After recess the ques- 
tion was upon the method of presenting 
the subject in an Institute. A model class 
drill was conducted by some one pre- 
viously appointed, which was followed 
by kindly but severe criticism. In the 
afternoon two or more topics in theory 
and practice of teaching were discussed 
in papers followed by general discussion. 

The chief result of this convention, 
besides the profit to the members, was 
the syllabus. This contained the plan of 
work for a four weeks’ institute, and was 
furnished to every person who attended 
a Normal Institute in the summer of 1873. 

In July, 1874, another convention was 
called at Madison, just before the State 
Teachers’ Association, containing nearly 
the same persons as the convention in 
1873, but continuing in session only four 
working days. 

This was also presided over by Prof. 
Robert Graham, and followed the plan of 
work of the convention of 1873, as nearly 
as the shorter time would allow. 

The syllabus of 1873 was modified in 
many various features in the light of a 
| year’s experience with its institutes. Re- 
| ports of the Normal Institutes of 1878 
| were given, which showed that the sylla- 
| bus had been followed pretty closely, but 
| that some changes were desirable. 
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The part of the syllabus on which there 
had been most difference of practice, and 
on which most difference of opinion was 
expressed was the division of each insti- 
tute into two sections reciting alternately. 
This was a suggestion of Prof. Graham, 
not proposed at the convention of 1873, 
but inserted in the syllabus of that year. 
Only about half of the institutes had 
been so divided, while one of them was 
divided into three sections with good 
results. In the discussion it was agreed 
that for small institutes the division into 
sections was not necessary. The reasons 
given for section work in large institutes | 
were, that it is impossible to do good | 
class work with aclass of from fifty to} 
one hundred or more, and that with their | 
attention held in recitation or other exer- 
cises through the whole of school time, 
and all study thus being done out of 
school hours it isimpossible for the mem- 
bers to prepare themselves for six or sev- 
en recitations a day. The reason urged 
against section work were that the sec- 
tions off duty would not get much good 
from recitations conducted while they 
were studying, and the contents of the 
subjects studied day after day would thus 
be broken. 

The writer’s own experience in the in- 
stitute which was divided into three sec- 
tions, was that the classes were thus made 
of a size which could be handled well, 
and that constant reviews and inspection 
of note-books secured enough attention 
from the sections off duty to the work 
going on in the class, so that they got as 
much good from it as members of a class 
would who did not themselves recite, 
while the work of preparation for each 
recitation being thus limited to two or 
three studies each day for each member, 
was not too much to do, and good pre- 
paration was secured. 

A feature of the convention of 1874 was 
the suggestion of a course of study in 
Normal Institutes. That several such 
institutes should be held in successive 
years at the same places, and that there | 
should be a course of study arranged for | 
all these years. This suggestion met with 
a great deal of favor. The difficulty, | 








however, was not met, of getting a suffi- 
ciently large number of teachers in each 
of the counties to attend for a series of 
years. In all other respects, except the 
most important one, the plan seemed an 
excellent one. 

To some of the members of the conven- 
tion it seemed that next year’s work, if 
there is such a convention next year, could 
most profitably be spent very largely in 
presenting and discussing different meth- 
ods of institute management, and insti- 
tute instruction. Something of this is 
given in the class drill with criticism, 
but a free and full discussion of methods 
of management and instruction would be 
very profitable. Suppose that the sylla- 
bus be referred at once to committees for 
amendment, and the discussion take 
place on this report with liberty for any 
one to offer substitutes for the schemes 
of work in each study. Suppose then 
that cach subject be taken up and the 
different methods of handling it in an 
institute be presented and discussed in 
full, the members taking full notes. Sup- 
pose that some of the methods of mar- 
agement in an institute be then taken up 
and discussed fully. The writer is sure 
that he for one would be greatly benefit- 
ted by a convention next year conducted 
on this plan. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting the Board of Regents hereafter 
to make attendance at such a convention 
a condition of employment in institute 
work in this State. 

The success of these two conventions 
is largely due to the skill of Prof. Graham 
in preparing the programmes and his 
wisdom in guiding their deliberations. 
A very efficient helper was found at both 
conventions in Hon. W. H. Chandler, who 
represented the Board of Regents. 


Although the conventions attracted lit- 
tle public interest, and were scarcely no- 
ticed in the newspaper reports of the 
State Teachers’ Association, yet they 
have reached in their efforts several 
thousand teachers of our State, and have 
unified and elevated the character of the 
institute work of this State. 
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AMERICAN INCIVILITY, 


| Snooks,” or “ Old Bumble,” or whatever 
|his name may happen to be. It is not 


Where the cure for our National trouble | unjust to declare that there is is America 


is coming from, it is hard to tell. There 
was a time, fifty years ago, when there 
was a degree of reverence in American 
children, and at least a show of good 
manners. Great respect to those of su- 
perior age and culture was then inculca- 
ted, and at least formal courtesy exacted. 
Those of country breeding who are old 
enough remember the strings of school 
children at the roadside, who arrayed 
themselves for the formal exhibitions of 


to-day no attempt, distinctly and definite- 
ly made, to cultivate a spirit of reverence 
in children. 

We acknowledge that we have no faith 
in any attempt to reform the manners of 
the adult population of the country. Our 
efforts to make sober men out of drunk- 
ards, and total-abstinence men out of 
moderate drinkers, are failures. Our 
temperance armies are to be made en- 
tirely out of children. We can raise 





courtesy to the passenger. Certainly all | 
this training is done with, and such a| 
sight as this we presume has not been | 
witnessed in America within twenty-five | 
years. Even the men and women— 
fathers, mothers and teachers, of fifty 
years ago, had receded from the courte- 
ous habits of previous generations. In 
the old colonial, and even later days, 
great respect was paid to dignities. The 
clergyman was reverenced because he 
was aclergyman, and occupied the su- 
preme position of teacher of the people. 
He was reverenced not only because of 
his holy calling, but because he was a 
scholar. <All this has gone by. The 
clergyman, if he is a good fellow, is 
very much liked and petted, but the old 
reverence for him, and universal courte- 
sy toward him, are unknown. 

Are the people any better for all this 
change? We think not, and we do not 
doubt that the change itself has much to 
do with the habits of incivility of which 
we complain. Men must have some 
principle of reverence in them, as a basis 
of good manners, and this principle of 
reverence in the modern American child 
has very little development. He comes 
forward early, and the first thing he does 
in multitudes of instances is to lose his 
respect for his parents. Indeed, courtesy 
toward parents is in no way exacted. 
Poor men and women try to give their 
children better chances than they had 
themselves, and the children grow up 
with contempt for those whose sacrifices 
have raised them to a higher plane of cul- 
ture. They call the teacher “Old 





more Christians by juvenile Christian 
culture, than by adult conversion, a 
thousand to one. So it will be in this 
matter of National politeness. The pa- 
rents and teachers of the country can give 
us a polite people, and this by the culti- 
vation of the principle of reverence not 
only, but by instruction in all the forms 
of polite address. With a number of 
things greatly needed to-day in home cul- 
ture and school study, this matter of 
training in good manners is not the least. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think it is of 
paramount importance. It should be- 
come a matter of text books atonce. A 
thorough gentleman or lady, who has 
brains enough to comprehend princi- 
ples, while proficient in practice, could 
hardly do a better service to the country 
than by preparing a book for parents 
and teachers, as at once a guide to them 
and to those who are under them. Chil- 
dren must be trained to politeness, or 
they will never be polite. They must 
drink politeness in with their mother’s 
milk; it must be exacted in the family 
and neighborhood relations, and boys 
and girls must grow up gentlemen and 
ladies in their deportment, or our nation 
can never be a thoroughly polite one— 
polite in soul as well asin ceremony, and 
kind in manner as well as kind in heart. 
—Dr. J. G. Holland; Scribner's for Sept. 
a oe 
I wouLp place before every teacher an 
ideal manhood as his highest aim, and I 
would bid him, whether in a primary 
school or a college, strive to approach 
that divine model. 
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Oficial Department. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent, 

Question. Can territory be set from 
one district into another, without the 
knowledge or consent of the parties liv- 
ing on the same? 

Answer. Notice of any intended alter- 
ation must necessarily be given only to 
the clerks of the districts that will be 
affected thereby; but the clerks must 
give notice to their respective boards, 
that they may be heard in behalf of their 
districts, if they have any objections to 
make. Any person feeling aggrieved, 
however, by an alteration made, may 
take an appeal to the State Superintend- 
ent. (Section 122. 

Q. Does not chapter 50, of the Gen. 
Laws of 1868, that is to say, Section 1 of 
the School Code, as it now stands, forbid 
any district to have more than 36 square 
miles ? 

A. The law is not retrospective in its 
operation. From and after the enactment 
of the law of ’68, supervisors would goy- 
ern themselves by it in forming and alter- 
ing districts, but districts previously 
formed, although embracing more than 
36 square miles, remain as they were, un- 
tilchanged by the action of the super- 
visors. 

Q. Our district embraced two town- 
ships; the county board formed a new 
town; does not that make two districts 
also ? 

A. No, it only makes ita joint district, 
lying in two towns. If there was good 
reason to make two towns where there 
was but one before, there must be good 
reason for making two school districts; 
but this can be done only by the joint 
action of the boards of both towns. 
County boards cannot create school dis- 
tricts—either directly or indirectly. 

Q. Can a joint district be in two coun- 
ties ? 

A. Itmay be if circumstances renders 
itnecessary. (Sec. 107.) 

Q. When anew district is formed from 
another, can the requirement to determine 
the value of the property due the new dis- 
trict and to pay over the same, by means 
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of a tax, be waived, by mutual under- 
standing and agreement? 

A. It was held by the Supreme Court, 
(Jan. Term, 1874), in a case where District 
No. 1, of Cicero, Outagamie Co., claimed 
a share of the value of the property of 
District No, 1, Black Creek, (which latter 
previously embraced the other district,) 
that the requirement to act “at the time 
of forming” a new district “is directory 
merely,” and 1f not complied with at the 
time specified, it may be complied with 
afterwards, which affirms the ruling 
of this department. The fact that the 
constitution of the board of supervisors 
had changed meanwhile does not alter 
their powers or duties. 

Q. If the supervisors do not, “at the 
time,’ determine the amount due, and 
certify it to the clerk of the old district, 
etc., as provided in sections 12, 13 and 14, 
can it be done afterwards, and by the 
next board ? 

A. The supervisors must proceed ac- 
cording to law, and can enter into no 
understanding or agreement of such a 
nature. 

Q. Our district was re-organized, and 
the number changed from 6 to 10; was it 
necessary that the officers first elected 
after this change file written acceptances, 
as provided in section 6? 

A. Notif the district had never ceas- 
ed to exist. Itis only in case of a new 
district that written acceptance of office 
must be filed, by the officers just elected. 
(See section 7, and comment.) 

Q. Is aspecial school district meeting 
called and held elsewhere than at the 
school house, to be deemed legal ? 

This depends on circumstances. It is 
easy to imagine circumstances under 
which the action of a meeting thus called 
should be set aside; and again it might 
be quite proper that the meeting should 
be called and held at some other place 
than the school-house. Of course full 
and timely notice of this should be given. 
By custom and by implication, a school- 
meeting is to be at the school-house, un- 
less some sufficient special reasons exist 
for calling it elsewhere. 

Q. One of our school districts voted a 
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few years ago to change annual meeting 
to August, and has since met in August, 
but the vote was not filed with the town 
clerk. I am told that officers since elect- 
ed are not legal officers; ought I then, as 
town clerk, to appoint ? 

A. Elections in August are not legal 
if the filing was not done. I would sug- 
gest this: let the persons now acting as 
district officers unite in an affidavit stat- 
ing the facts, and asking you to appoint. 
You will do best to appoint the persons 
now acting. The clerk can call the an- 
nual meeting in Septembez, and the dis- 
trict can then fill the offices by election, 
and, if it chooses, vote the change of an- 
nual meeting to August over again, tak- 
ing care to have the vote filed. If any 
trouble is likely to arise out of the ille- 
gality of past meetings of the district, an 
act can be procured next winter to legal- 
ize them. 

Q. A school-district, in which no 
school had been kept for ten years, was 
all attached to other districts except 40 | 
acres, which embraced the school-house 
site. The agreement was that the district 
should retain the site as long as need for 
aschool. The “40 has been sold, and 
no reservation was made as to site. Can 
the supervisors sell the school-house and 
dispose of the proceeds, under section 
16? 

A. They would have this power if the 





district had acquired an indefeasible title 
to the site; but it appears that the district | 
forfeited the site years ago, and as the | 
school-house was not then removed or | 
sold, it goes with the land. 





Q. Can the State Superintendent, un- 
der any circumstances, fix the site of a) 
school-house ? 

A. Only in case an appeal is taken | 
from the action of the district. | 

Q. What is meant by the words “the 
year next preceding,” in chapter 46, Gen. | 
Laws of 1874, the preceding school year ? | 

A. The words are to be taken in their | 
obvious sense, viz., the year next preced- | 
ing the date given—i. e., “the last Mon-| 
day in June.” If the last preceding | 
“school year” was intended the law would | 


have said so. | 





Q. What are to be considered “ satis. 
factory reasons” to the State Superintend. 
ent, under chapter 300, Gen. Laws of 1873, 
for allowing an apportionment of school 
money to a district which has failed to 
maintain five or more months (100 days) 
school—is the poverty of a district a suf. 
ficient reason ? 

A. Satisfactory reasons are such as 
arise from “some unusual and unlooked 
for cause which has prevented the keep- 
ing up of said school.” Before this gen- 
eral law was passed, the legislature was 
accustomed to authorize the apportion. 
ment of money in certain cases, as when 
the school-house had been burnt, and 
school could not be continued. In giv. 
ing the State Superintendent discretionary 
power, it was not intended that he should 
show more leniency than the legislature 
had done. Many districts, unfortunately 
are poor, and find it burdensome to main- 
tain five months school, but this is not 
an unusual and unlooked for circum. 
stance. If really too weak to maintain a 
school, the district should be disbanded 
and attached to other districts, or else 
strengthened by addition of territory, if 
practicable. To allow weak districts to 
plead poverty and receive money would 
of course cause a great many to put in 
the plea, and operate as a systematic eva- 
sion of the law. 

Q. The clerk engaged a teacher witk- 
out any legal certificate, and finally he 
and the director signed a contract with 
her, and put her into the school. What 
is to be done—she is not wanted by the 
district ? 

A. The attention of the clerk and di- 
rector, and likewise of the teacher, should 
be called to sections 42 and 136; the treas- 
urer should protest against the school, 
and warn the person teaching that she 
has no legal contract; the people should 
refuse to send. This will put an end to 
it. But if the school is recognized, and 
the people send, the result will be that if 
the teacher demands payment for services 
rendered, she will be entitled to recover. 

Q. Cana single member of the board 
purchase things needed ? 

A. Not legally, until he is directed or 
empowered to do so by the board. 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the National Educa. 
tional Association, at Detroit, the first 
week in August, wasasuccess. The place 
was well chosen. Detroit is an easily ac- 
cessible, wide streeted, cleanly kept, pure 
watered and every way attractive city. 
The programme was well made. North, 
South, East, West; The United States, 
Canada; Univerities, Colleges, Normal 
Schools, Academies, High Schools, Pri- 
maries—all these were represented within 
its generous and catholic limits. The 
addresses and papers were in the main 
well considered, carefully written, prac- 
tical and useful contributions to pedagogic 
literature and wisdom. Two or three 
were especially able, timely, and valuable. 
Of these we wish briefly to speak. 

PRESIDENT WHITE’S ADDRESS. 

Above all others in value and interest 
we place the address of President White 
of Cornell University. This was in nearly 
every respect an admirable paper. From 
a literary point of view it was in style 
clear, incisive and logical to arare de- 
gree. President White has mastered the 
art of expression. It is a delight to hear 
or to read things so sharply and deftly 
put. 

But it is in the importance of its ideas 
that the chief value of this paper consists. 
We hold these so important that we be- 
lieve the State could not expend money 
more wisely than in the publication of 
10,000 copies for gratuitous distribution. 

The policy of State support for higher 
education is here defended with a wealth 
of argument and illustration probably 
never before brought to its support in 
this country. The fundamental proposi- 
tion of the paper was that “The main 
provision for advanced education in the 
United States must be made by the peo- 
ple at large, acting through their Nation- 
aland State Legislatures, to endow and 
maintain institutions for the higher in- 
struction, fully equipped and free from 
sectarian control.” 

President White first described the Uni- 


versities of Germany, and especially that 
3—Vol. IV, No. 8. 
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of Berlin, which is younger than the 
great majority of our American Colleges 
of any reputation, and yet has 190 pro- 
fessors and 2,500 students. ‘The result 
of the German system,” said he, “has 
been great, intellectually, morally and 
politically. These Universities, support- 
ed by the whole people and for the whole 
people, stand far ahead above any others 
in the world.” 

Comparing then the American with the 
German policy he declared that while 
making primary and secondary educa- 
tion a matter of National and State con- 
cern, we have left advanced education, in 
the main, to various religious sects. We 
have “allowed an imaginary line to be 
drawn, utterly illogical, below which the 
State provides for education, gladly and 
fully; above which she turns the whole 
matter over to the sectarian spirit of the 
country. While the United States has 
pushed the roots of its public school sys- 
tem down in the views and feelings of the 
whole people, and thus obtained a deep, 
rich soil, which has given sturdy growth, 
it has pushed the roots of advanced edu- 
cation down into the multitude of scat- 
tered sects and has obtained a soil wretch- 
edly thin, and a growth miserably scant.” 

“The main condition of primary edu- 
cation,” he further asserted, “ is diffusion 
of resources, the main condition of ad- 
yanced education is concentration of re- 
sources. England sees this, and has but 
four universities; imperial Prussia sees 
it, and has but eight; the United States 
has not seen it, and the last report of the 
Bureau of Education shows that we have 
over 300 institutions bearing the proud 
name of ‘College’ and ‘ University.’ ”’ 
Over 360 he might have said. 

Asserting that this system of advanced 
education is now an old one, and that the 
time has arrived when it may be fairly 
and fully judged, he declared it to be 
comparatively a failure and brings ample 
illustration of the fact. 

He then argues “that careful public 
provision by the people for their own sys- 
tem of advanced instruction is the only 
republican, and the only democratic 
method.” 
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He argues next “that by public provis- 
ion can private gifts be best stimulated,” 
and again “that by liberal public grants 
alone can our private endowments be 
wisely directed or economically aggre- 
gated.” 

Then come the following theses: 
“That our existing public school system 
leads us logically and necessarily to the 
endowment of advanced instruction.” , 

“That the existing system of public 
endowments for advanced education in 
matters relating to the military and naval 
service, leads logically to public provis- 
ion for advanced education in matters re- 
lating to the civil service of the nation.” 

That while it is conceded that public 
provision is necessary to fit men to take 
part in warfare by land and sea, the new 
industrial warfare in which the nations 
are now emulously engaging, demands 
that the State should qualify its citizens 
to take part in this. 

“That not only does a true regard for 
the material prosperity of the nation de- 
manda more reguiar and thorough pro- 
vision for advanced education, but that 
our highest political interests demand it.” 

And finally, “that it is a duty of so- 
ciety to itself—a duty which it cannot 
throw off—to see that the stock of talent 
and genius in each generation have a 
chance for development, that it may be 
added to the world’s stock and aid in the 
world’s work.” 

We have thus presented the shadowy 
outline of this masterly address, believing 
that our readers will be gratified to re- 
ceive this month even so imperfect a 
synopsis of a paper destined to be widely 
read, and as we hope, to be a power in 
the educational reform desired in this as 
well as in other States. 

REPORT ON UPPER SCHOOLS. 

The report of the Committee on Upper 
Schools, presented by Dr. Hays, was an 
eminently sensible and practical paper 
which merited and received almost unani- 
mous approval. The fact of incomplete- 


ness in our American provision for sec- 
ondary instruction is thus recognized in 
the report: 

“Between these two, 


the common 
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school and college, there isa gap for 
which the provision is very insufficient, 
Our correspondence indicates that the 
lack of these intermediate schools is uni- 
versal, and is recognized by the mass of 
our educational men. From all sides 
college presidents and professors, high 
school men, principals of academies, and 
public persons, write to us expressing 
their gratification that this, which some 
characterize as the great practical prcb- 
lem of the day in education, is attracting 
attention.” 

Various methods of supplying this need 
are discussed with great wisdom and 
clearness, and the report may be regarded 
as a genuine approximation towards the 
early solution of this important question. 
We hope to present the paper in full in 
our next issue. 

THE CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Another address of peculiar interest and 
value to educators in “ the States,’’ was 
that of Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Ontario, Can- 
ada, giving an outline of the system of 
public instruction in that progressive 
province. 

The truth compels us to say that our 
Canadian neighbors are far in advance of 
us in many of the details of their compre- 
hensive educational system. For in- 
stance the Doctor informs us that, 

(1.) In regard to the Executive, the 
head of the education department is a 
non-political and permanent officer. The 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, who now fills that post 
so successfully, has held it for thirty 
years. “Systems of education,” says Dr. 
Hodgins, “are not builtup ina day. The 
history of the present educational struc- 
ture of Ontario confirms this truth; for 
with the fostering care of the Legislature 
it took at least ten or fifteen years, under 
one guiding hand alone, to bring the sys- 
tem through the preliminary stage of its 
existence.” “The Legislature,” he says, 
“has thus far wisely held, that after cer- 
tain great principles of the educational 
system had been once settled, it was sound 
national policy to intrust tosome enlight- 
ened and responsible person (within cer- 
tain restrictions) the important duty of 
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perfecting and keeping in continuous and 
active operation the system of public in- 
struction.” 

(2.) Next to the Chief Executive, the 
most important offices of the system are 
the County Superintendents (or inspect- 
ors as they are designated.) These officers 
must have attained the foremost rank as 
teachers, and must hold certificates of the 
highest grade. None others can be ap- 
pointed. They moreover hold their office 
virtually during good behavior. With 
such qualifications, and holding office 
under such a secure term, these officers 
have proved themselves to be thoroughly 
efficient and impartial in the discharge of 
their duties. 

(3.) Three grades of certificates are 
given to teachers, of which the third or 
lowest grade must be held three years, 
and the second grade two years, before 
one can obtain the next higher. 

“Tn order to secure impartiality and 


_ uniformity, as well asa common standard 


of excellence for all the teachers in the 
Province, facilities have been provided 
by which every candidate teacher, wish- 
ing to obtain a certificate of any grade, 
shall attend an examination in his own 
locality, which is held simultaneously at 
the same hours of the same days, with the 
same examination papers, in every county 
and city of the Province.” 

(4.) The same systematic plan is pur- 
sued in regard to the transferring of pu- 
pils from the public to the county high 
schools and collegiate institutes. All 
such candidate pupils are subjected to a 
uniform and simultaneous examination, 
on the same hours and days, three times 
a year all over the Province. 

(5.) Pensions are paid to worn out 
teachers. 

(6.) A compulsory law goes into opera- 
tion this year, and from which the best 
results are anticipated. As it is, the pub- 
lic schools are attended by 434,000 out of 
nearly 500,000 children, between the ages 
offive and sixteen years. 

(7.) There is a plan for providing the 
schools from a central depository with 
the maps, charts, diagrams, apparatus, 
library and prize books, which they re- 





quire. The principle adopted is to make 
a grant of one hundred per cent. on every 
remittance for these things received at the 
depository from a school corporation, 
and to send out articles to the value of 
double the amount received. In this way 
local enterprise is stimulated and the 
schools areamply supplied with the best 
kind of maps, apparatus and other requis- 
ites at the lowest possible cost. 

These are in brief the chief features of 
asystem for which Canada has already 
won celebrity—a system whose working 
and whose effects every consideration of 
self-interest should lead us to clearly 
study. 

Of the many other valuable papers read 
before the Association we have no time 
now to speak at length. We shall refer 
to some of them hereafter. 

Wisconsin was well represented in the 
contributions of Dr. Hoyt and Professor 
Butler. The former’s vigorous and trench- 
ant review of President Eliot’s Report on 
a National University we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing. Eliot’s Report was made 
last year in Dr. Hoyt’s absence. This- 
year in the absence of the Harvard Pres- 
ident the Doctor had everything his own 
way. Professor Butler’s paper on “ Clas- 
sical Studies in Higher Institutions” we 
unfortunately did not hear, but it was. 
spoken of as one of the best things pre- 
sented. It was in its author’s usual feli- 
citous and original style, and was a wise: 
and solid defense of studies whose pre- 
eminent value in higher culture ought to 
free them from all need of defense. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
—The official report of the recent exami- 
nation of candidates for State Certificates 
shows that only two of the fourteen ap- 
plicants were successful. These were 
Mr. B. F. Anderson, of Burlington, and 
Mr. J. C. Smith, of Oshkosh. In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
report the State Superintendent has issued 
to the former a life certificate, and to the 
latter a five years certificate. 

Two or three other applicants, how- 
ever, fell but little below the required 
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standard, and their success at the next | 


examination, in case they attend, is nearly 
assured. It is worthy of note that the 
deficiencies of these were chiefly in Or- 
thoepy and Orthography, where, indeed, 
most of the candidates were signally un- 
successful. 

A rule of the examiners required the 
attainment of a standard of at least 70 
per cent.in every branch. There was, as 
we think was proper, no “averaging.” A 
high standing in one branch did not atone 
for a low one in another. Every subject 
was considered sufficiently important to 
fall under the rule. 

The examination was conducted with 
equal strictness, fairness and courtesy, 
and we believe examiners and applicants 
separated at its close with mutual respect 
and good will. Not the least satisfactory 
feature appeared to be the hopeful deter- 
mination of the unsuccessful aspirants to 
“try again.” 





Mr. L. J. BuriineaME, for nearly three 
years County Superintendent of Schools 
of Columbia County, has recently been 
removed from office by Judge Stewart for 
violating the law forbidding County Su- 
perintendents to act as agents for pub- 
lishers. This is the first instance, we be- 
lieve, of punishment for violation of this 
law,— indeed, we suppose it to be the first 
time a complaint for such violation was 
ever formally presented against a County 
Superintendent in this State. Owing not 
only to this fact, but to certain peculiar 
circumstances, the case is one of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Burlingame, who was elected last 
‘Fall to his second term, had performed 
the duties of his office with ability, indus- 
try and zeal. There is reason to believe 
that he was one of the most efficient Su- 
perintendents of the State. He was gen- 
erally popular throughout the county,— 
indeed, the fact of his re-election by a 
large majority would seem to prove this. 

During his first term he sold to several 
school districts copies of Chapman’s Map 
of Wisconsin, which he had obtained 
from the publishers, and on which he 
made a small profit. 
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doing this he sought chiefly to further 
the interests of education, by assisting to 
place in the schools at small cost an ex- 
cellent State map—an almost indispens- 
able piece of school apparatus. He fur. 
ther claims that the trouble to which he 
was subjected in obtaining and delivering 
the maps, and the fact that sometimes he 
received the price in school orders—not 
equivalent to money until after the lapse 
of some months—fully justified him in 
making the small profit heobtained. He 
also says that he was familiar with the 
law forbidding an agency, but that he did 
not consider his relation to Mr. Chapman 
as that of an agent. 

This relation, whatever it was, continu- 
ed into his second term. Something like 
fourteen maps were thus sold by or 
through him, in the course of his work 
as Superintendent. 

One or two individuals, political and 
personal enemies of Mr. Burlingame, be- 
came aware of these map sales. A com- 
plaint was made to the circuit judge. 
The District Attorney having been ap- 
plied to refused to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. His personal sympathies, as well 
as those of the people generally, were 
with the defendant. The prosecution 
found very little moral support. It was 
generally hoped and believed that Mr. B. 
would be acquitted. 

After a patient hearing of the case, 
however, the Judge was satisfied that the 
relation of the Superintendent to the pub- 
lisher was that of agency, and, consider- 
ing it a manifest violation of the statute, 
he removed Mr. Burlingame from the 
office. 

We have no disposition to criticise the 
action of Judge Stewart. We take it for 
granted that the law and evidence fully 
justified it, and that any other conscien- 
tious judge would have rendered the same 
decision. Law is law and must be re- 
spected and enforced, and statute laws, like 
Nature’s laws, are often no respecters of 
ignorance or of good intentions. 

Admitting all this we think we are yet 
justified in expressing our belief that Mr. 
Burlingame intended no wrong and com- 


He claims that in! mitted no wrong, that he has done noth- 
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ing to forfeit the confidence of the people, 
and that for the good he has accomplish- 
ed while in office he deserves well at their 
hands. 

We are glad to know that they largely 
entertain the same belief. Petitions for 
his re-appointment, numerously signed, 
were received by the State Superintendent 
from all parts of the county. While there 

yas no doubt of Mr. Burlingame’s eligi- 
bility for re-appointment, and while per- 
sonal sympathy strongly urged to his re- 
instatement, the State Superintendent 
became satisfied, after a full investigation 
and consideration of the case, 
appointment of a new man (for the brief 
interval before the office will be filled by 
election) would be more in accordance 
with propriety and more conducive to 
harmony and the general advantage. 
The appointment made is elsewhere an- 
nounced. 

Tue Paper of Prest. Charlton is timely 
and to the point. No intelligent observer 
can fail to see a gradual disintegration of 
the bonds of society going on in every 
direction. The loss of parental author- 
ity and the increase of domestic infidel- 
ity and impurity, are the two plague spots 
which threaten to involve us in a general 
mass of corruption. If aremedy is to be 
effectually applied, a prominent place 
and means of its application must be the 
school room, with a wholesome and fear- 
less teaching and discipline. But alas! 
how can children be trained by children ? 
What is to be expected from a body of 
teachers, nine-tenths of whom but occupy 
the place to-day and leave both the place 
and the work to-morrow? Thus do the 
great problems of education continually 
come back to us unanswered. 


Mr. C. W. Rosy, of Winneconne, has 
been appointed County Superintendent of 
Winnebago County, in place of Mr. H. A. 
Hobart, who resigned the office to accept 
the principalship of the Neenah High 
School. Mr. Roby is a recent graduate 
of the Law Department of the State Uni- 
versity, but has been principal of the 
Winneconne High School during the past 
year. 


that the | 
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FALL INSTITUTES. 


We give the following revised list of 
Institutes in addition to the ten Normal 
Institutes already held or now in session: 









County. Place. Time. Duration. 
Marathon...... Wausau......A nae 31...1 week, 
Oromte .....:. Oconto ...... BOR. To 0000. 1 week 
Fond du Lac...Fond du Lac. Sept. 14, 1 week. 
Kewaunce..... Kewaunee ...Sept. 21 1 week, 
DOO Sone eens Sturg’n Bay. BA sgt Bi evk 1 week. 
Shawano...... Shaweno .... Oct. ooo} Week. 
Waupaca...... New London.Oct. 12 2. 1 week. 
Portage ....... Stevens P’nt.Oct. 19. 1 week 
Waushara.. ..Wautoma....Oct. 26 1 week. 

To be conducted by Prof. Graham. 
Trempealeau ..Arcadia......Sept.7...... 2 weeks. 
Barron......... Rice Lake. . Sept. | ....3 weeks, 
Lafayette...... Darlington ..Oct. ....1 week. 
Crawford ......Mt. Sterling. Oct. 12. aKa wae 1 week. 
Adams......... White Creek.Oct. 19...... 2 weeks. 
To be conducted by Prof. McGregor. 
Rock (2)....... Clinton...... August 31...1 week. 
Waukesha..... Waukesha. ..Sept. = ard 1 week. 
Dodge (1)...... Beaver Dam.Se pt. Z1..... 1 week. 
Milwaukee (1).Oak Creek...Sept. 38 ines 1 week. 
Dodge (2)...... Horicon ..... ile Dv scueus 1 week. 
Columbia .... Portage City.Oct. 12...... 1 week. 
Juneau......... Mauston..... Oct. 19...... 2 weeks. 
To be conducted by Prof. Salisbury. 
Buffalo.........2 rl) ey August 24...2 weeks. 
Vernon ........ Viroqua .....2 August 31...1 week. 
WON. vencxeves OsceolaMills.Sept. 7...... 1 week. 
By A. O. Wright. 
Racine......... Rochester ...Sept. 14..... 2 weeks. 
Kenosha....... Wilmot...... Sept. 28..... 2 weeks. 
Marquette..... Montello..... ets Waes- 5s: 2 weeks. 
By A. F. North. 
Sheboygan ....Plymouth.... August 24...1 week. 
By Geo. Skewes. 
WOGe « ecwenss Gr’d Rapids. August 31...2 weeks. 
By I. N. Stewart. 
Pierce .........- River Falls..August 31...1 week. @ 
By W. D. Parker. 
Rock (2)........ Evansville... August 31...1 week. 
Washington ...West Bend..Oct. 13...... 1 week. 
Green........6. Monroe...... Nov. 9......1 week. 


Mr. D. E. GARDINER, for some time 

principal of the Neenah High School, 
has accepted the professorship of Mathe- 
matics in the Platteville Normal School, 
and enters upon its duties the present 
term. —- 
Mr. KenneEpy Scorr, of Cambria, has 
been appointed County Superintendent of 
Columbia County, in place of Mr. L. J. 
Burlingame, whose removal from office 
we have elsewhere noticed. 


ReMoveED.—Francis 8. Belden, (general 
agent for Cowperthwait & Co..) who was 
burnt out in the late Chicago fire, now 
has head quarters at 25 Washington St. 


InpIANA has a school fund of over $8,- 
000,000—said to be the largest in the 
United States. 
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EVANSVILLE SEMINARY.—Owing to a 
combination of circumstances, the Free 
Baptists have concluded to withdraw 
their supervision of this institution. It 
goes back to the original stockholders. 
Prof. G. 8. Bradley, who has had charge 
of it for the last five years, has been in- 
vited to conduct it another year in a gen- 
eral manner, but declines, preferring to 
enter upon graded school work. The 
Institution has done a noble work during 
the time. It is doubtful about there be- 
ing any school in the Seminary for the 
year to come. Efforts are being made to 
place it under the supervision of the dis- 
trict school board, to be conducted as a 
High School. This would be a wise ar- 
rangement.—Com. 








CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, contin- 
ues in charge of W. L. Rankin, A. M. 
Miss Lillie C. Camp is the Assistant in 
the High School, and Miss Alice P. Perry 
Principal of the Grammar School. This 
institution fills the place of an academy 
from Waukesha county. 





CorRECTION.—By an_ inadvertance, 
Prof. McGRrEG@oR was put into the chair 
of Rhetoric, at Platteville, in our last 
number. Instead of this, read “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching.” 





Agassiz MrEmMoRIAL. — Contributions/ 


will still be received for the “ Teachers’ 
and Pupils’ Friend,” and may be sent, as 
before, to Jas. Barnard, Treasurer, 13 
Exchange street, Boston. 





TELEGRAPHY.—The National Toy Com- 
pany sends us a little manual on “Tele. 
graphy, for the Use of Schools.” They 
furnish a cheap Telegraphic Instrument 
for $5.00. Address National Toy Co., 
299, Broadway, N. Y. 





Map Drawine.—Woolworth & Ains- 
worth, 496, Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
send a new system of Map Drawing, and 
Blank Book, with a Maw Drawing Scale. 
Price of both 20 cts. A specimen sent 
for 10 cts. The method seems to be in- 
genious and simple. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


A Manuva or MEDL#VAL AND MODERN 
History, by M. E. THALHEIMER. Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and 
New York. 480 pp.,8 vo., price $2.50. 
Miss Thalheimer is already well and 

favorably known by her Manual of An. 

cient History. The present work supple- 
ments the first, and the two furnish to- 
gether an admirable text for a general 
survey of history, whether for schools or 
priuate reading. Neither volume is a 
mere compilation of dry facts from more 
voluminous authors, but an honest, labo- 
rious and scholarly resume of the great 
and salient features of human movement 
and development, as exhibited in what 
may be called the historical nations—the 
nations that have really made history. 

The author, (whether American or Ger- 

man by birth) exhibits the valuable pains- 

taking qualities of a German, without a 

German’s obscurity. Indeed her style is 

admirably adapted to her purpose, and 

the movement of the narrative is vivid 


and highly interesting. As “a sketch of 
fourteen centuries, from the fall of one 
empire at Kavennar to the establishment 
of another at Berlin,” we know of nothing 
thatcan take the place of the volume be- 
fore us. Twelve double-page maps, re- 
capitulations, questions for review, a 
copious index, etc., add greatly to the 
convenience of the book.—P. 





History OF GERMANY, by JAMES SIME, 
M.A. Edited by Eowarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. Edition adapted for American 
Readers. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 282 pp. 16mo. Price $1.00. 
This is the fifth volume of the “ His- 

torical Course for Schools,” edited by Mr. 

Freeman, a well known English author, 

the previous volumes being a General 

Sketch of History, and Histories of Eng- 

land, Scotland and Italy. The praise. 

worthy “object of the series, is to put 
forth clear and correct views of history 
in simple language, and in the smallest 
space and cheapest form in which it could 
be done.”” We are much pleased with this 


sketch of German History and that of 
English History noticed a year ago. 
Histories of France, Greece, and America 
are in preparation. We think these books 
will supply a wide felt want and subserve 
a good purpose.—P. 
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Book Notices. 


A Junror Ciass History OF THE UNITED 
SratEes. By J.J.ANpERsoN, A.M. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 272pp. 
12mo. $1.00. 

Mr. Anderson’s Histories are already 
well known and widely used. This nice 
strong little volume, put up in linen, is 
made attractive by maps, portraits and 
views, and suitably provided with ques- 
tions, notes, etc. The eye and memory 
are assisted by head lines or titles pre- 
fixed to the leading paragraphs, which 
also aids in topical recitation. As a first 
book on the subject, we should say it 
would answer an admirable purpose.—P. 


THE LITERARY READER. By GEORGE R. 
CatTucart. New York and Chicago: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor &Co. 426pp. 
12mo. Price $1.60. 

In obedience to the call for a knowledge 
of “English Literature,” a variety of 
books have made their appearance within 
afew years of which this is one of the 
best. It gives a fair synopsis of repre- 
sentative English Literature, and affords 
examples chronologically arranged of 
the characteristic style and language of 
the better English and American Authors, 
beginning with Shakspeare. Such books 
are of course unsatisfactory to those who 
wish to know much of the subject, and 
are aptly described by the compiler of 
this one as “a collection of samples.” 
But they often create a better taste for the 
refining influences of literature, and in 
this way do much good. The compila- 
tion before us is judiciously made, and 
the mechanical execution of the book is 


a luxury to the eye and to the sense of 
touch. It is sent post paid to teachers 
for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion, for $1.00.—P. 





Durret’s Frenco Metnop.—(Parts I. 
and II.) A Progressive and Practical 
Method for the Study of the French 
Language. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Limp cloth, $1 each volume. 
These little books are admirable first 

for mechanical execution. The method 

of teaching seems an excellent one, each 
lesson embracing a vocabulary, rules and 

idioms and illustrative exercises; also, a 

conversation in French, for translation; 

an exercise in turning English into 

French, and one or more anecdotes or 
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letters. The grammar is learned as need- 
ed. At the end, are phrases to commit 
to memory, and more anecdotes for trans- 
lation. With a thorough drill, under a 
competent teacher, we should say the 
method would produce very satisfactory 
results.—P. 


A Brier Exposition OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED States. By 
Joun S. Hart, LL. D. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother, 100 pp., 16 mo. 
Price 60 cents. 

Dr. Hart’s reputation as an author and 
teacher will commend this little manual 
to attention, and teachers in this State 
will find it a very useful help, (at a small 
outlay) in the duty devolved upon them 
of teaching the “ Constitutions.” It sup- 
plements Mr. Wright’s book on our own 
Constitution.—P. 





LANGuAGE LEssoNS FOR BEGINNERS. 
(Same author and publishers as the 
preceding,) 79 pp., 16 mo. Price 30 
cents. 

This little book appears, doubtless, in 
answer to the growing demand for some- 
thing more simple and practical in the 
way of presenting language to young 
pupils, and meets it well. It were better 
done by oral instruction, but this book 
will help teachers who do not feel com- 
petent to teach entirely without book, and 
answer well also as a class book.—P. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, (same 
author and publishers as preceding,) 
22 pp., 12 mo. Price 90 cents. 

Dr. Hart has made grammar and phil- 
ology a specialty, and this manual is the 
result of his long research and matured 
thought. It is a proper sequel to the 
“Lessons for Beginners,” noticed above. 
As a clear and consise outline of English 
Grammar, on the commonly received 
basis, it is well adapted to meet the 
general wants of schools.—P. 


THREE THOUSAND PRACTICE WORDS; & 
Manual of Orthography and Pronun- 
ciation. By J. Winuis WESTLAKE, A. 
M., Prof. in State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Bro. New edition; 75 pp. 16 mo. 
Price 50 cents, post paid. 

The words selected are such as are in 
common use and liable to be mis-spelled 
or mis-pronounced, embracing a good 


q 
i 
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fh 
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t 
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many proper names. 





The work is well 
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}ready, we believe, and has been warmly 


done, and the book is cne that cannot | endorsed. Mr. Wesp, who is always tak. 


fail to prove very useful.—P. 





An Advanced Course 
By Mary V. 
Normal 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
of Lessons in Language. 
LEE, teacher in Minnesota 


School, and Hrram HApDLEy, author of 


“Language Lessons.” Chicago: Had- 

ley Bros., 808 pp., 12 mo. Price $1.00. 

This book is intended to follow the 
“Language Lessons,” and admirably 
adapted to its purpose. We suppose the 
nearly simultaneous appearance of so 
many elementary books in grammar, 
which seek to simplify the subject and 
make it practical, arises from the fact that 
intelligent teachers everywhere are ready 


to say with the State Superintendent of 


Minnesota, Hon. H. B. Wilson: “I have 
become perfectly disgusted with the old 
method of teaching what is called gram- 
mar. It utterly fails to secure what it 
professes to learn, viz.: ‘How to speak and 
write our language correctly.” This is 
most true, and we wish success to all ef- 
forts like this to inaugurate a reform.—P. 


MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. By Wm. G. 
Peck, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 
in Columbia College, ete. New York 
and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co., 208 
pp., 16 mo. 

The motive to the preparation of this 
book was the conviction of the author, 
“that the theory of arithmetic cannot be 
studied with advantage till the pupil has 
acquired a certain facility in combining 
numbers, which can only be had by prac- 
tice;” and hence the book is entirely 
practical. As it regards the great body 
of pupils, we believe the author is right, 
and we therefore commend the idea to 
the attention of intelligent teachers. An 
article germane to the subject will be 
found on page 339, of this number. The 
Manual is followed by the “Complete 
Arithmetic,” which discusses the princi- 
ples of the science in connection with 
practical examples, and is to be preceded 
by “ First Lessons in Arithmetic.”—P. 








Mover READER—Sentence Method. By 
J. RussELL WEB, author of “ Normal 
Readers,” ‘‘ Word Method,” ete. Chi- 
cago: Geo. Sherwood & Co., 112 pp., 16 
mo. Price 40 cents, 


This little book has been out a year al- 
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| ing away the thorns that beset the path of 
. knowledge for the little ones, claims that 
| in the idea of the “Sentence Method ” he 
/makes a still nearer approach to nature 
than in the “ Word Method,” used alone. 
This looks reasonable, for children grasp 
spoken language first in sentences and 
not in isolated words. We should be 
greatly pleased to know the result of a 
faithful, persistent experiment in this 
matter, under intelligent and competent 
direction. The book, with its colored 
pictures—chromos—will certainly please 
the children.—P. 





PRIMER, adapted to the Phonic, Word 
and Alphabet Methods. 

First READER, similarly adapted. 

SECOND, Tump anv Fourtn READERS. 

By E. A. Suevpon, Principal of the Os- 

we Normal aud Training School. New 

York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This new series of readers will at once 
attract attention from their evident care- 
ful adaptation to the wants of children, 
and from the beauty of the illustrations. 
The first four volumes are 16 mo., and 
embrace respectively 60, 80, 190 and 224 
pages. The Fourth Reader is a12 mo. of 
336 pages. It will thus be seen that the 
series is very compact and comparatively 
inexpensive. There are also some pecu- 
liar and valuable features in the plan to 
which teachers and school boards would 
do well to give attention. Among them 
is a Manual for the teacher, to accompany 
the series, which takes the place of the 
usual introductory matter in reading 
books on elocution, and saves repetition ; 
also a series of charts, with drill exer- 
cises. The general plan strikes us with 
much favor. Mr.Sheldon is a veteran in 
the work of elementary instruction, and 
well considers what he does. The Fourth 
Reader completes the regular series, 
which is a most sensible arrangement, 
and one that greatly lessens the expense 
to schools; but a Fifth Reader has been 
prepared for use in advanced classes, 
where it may be needed. For further in- 
formation address Thos. Charles, Western 








Agent, 136 State street, Chicago.—P. 
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Book Notices. 


PaTTERSON’s ComMon ScnHoon SPELLER 
and Exercise Book. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 160pp.,16mo. Price 30 cts. 
Exercise Books 25 and 50 cents. 

The publishers inform us that the large 
demand for the “Speller and Analyzer” 
for advanced Classes, has led to the pre- 
paration of this book by the same author, 
Mr. Calvin Patterson, a teacher in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. We have not space to enu- 
merate all the features of this speller; 
but we find that it is characterized by a 
good selection of words and a judicious 
arrangement,and short and practical rules, 
valuable suggestions to teachers, and 
think that it is well adapted to the present 
improved modes of instruction. The au- 
thor gives the key-note to the correct 
method of teaching orthography in the 
motto, ‘““We Spell as we Write.” The 
Exercise Books are specially adapted and 
paged to accompany the Speller. See ad- 
vertisement.—P. 

Lieprncott’s for September comes to 
us looking beautiful as ever, and as to the 
character of its contents, fully maintain- 
ing the high position this magazine has 
won for itself among the few first-class 
American periodicals. It contains: 

The New Hyperion, from Paris to Marly, 
by Way of the Rhine, (No. XV.) by Ed- 
ward Strahan, (Illustrated); A Visit to the 
Dolomites, by W. D. R., (Illustrated); 
Three Feathers, (Chaps. 5-8), by William 
Black, author of “A Princess of Thule;” 
Glimpses of Genoa, by R. Davey; A Study 
for the Critics, by James Maurice Thomp- 
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son; Malcom, (Chaps. 38-44), by George 
MacDonald; Recollections of Massimo 
D’Azeglio, by T. Adolphus Trollope; Mu- 
rillo’s ‘Trance, by Margaret J. Preston; 
Violins and Violin-Players, by Alexander 
Young; A Troublesome Legacy, @ Senti- 
mental Adventure, by Margaret Hosmer; 
The Bearer of Despatches in London, by 
Theodore 8. Fay; A Tour of Three Steps, 
by Edward C. Bence; Our Monthly Gos- 
sip, and Literature of the Day. Terms: 
Yearly subscription, $4. Single number, 
35 cents. Liberal clubbing rates. Speci. 
men number, with premium list, mailed 
on receipt of 20 cents. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Publishers, 715 and 717 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 

ScriBpNER’s for September, contaius 
XXIV articles full of interest and variety. 
The “Great South” is continued; also 
“The Mysterious Island.” “Our New 
Normal College,” (in New York City), 
by James Richardson, touches briefly but 
wisely on educational matters; the stories, 
sketches and poems are from fair to good, 
and the editor talks sensibly as usual up- 
on “Topics of the Time,” “Home and 
Society,” “Culture and Progress,” ete. 
The editorial part is in fact one of the 
most valuable features of the magazine, 
which admirably fills a very large popu- 
lar want. $5.00 a year. Scribner & Co., 
New York. 





Scnoon APPARATUS.—We call attention 
to the very full advertisement of School 
Apparatus, by Hadley Brothers & Kane, 
and take pleasure in commending them 
as honest and honorable dealers. 








N PRESS.—THE KING OF DAY SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


SILVER CAROLS 
BY W. A. OGDEN AND J, H, LESLIE, 

The Best. Handsomest and Most Prac- 
lical Music Book for Day Schools 
Ever Written; Suited tor Ev- 
ery Occasion in School, 

It Contains 160 Pages. 

A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 
practical. 

A Collection of Songs for general use in the 
School Room, which are bright, lively and cheerful. 

A Song and Chorus Department of Sparkling 
Melodies for special occasions,and the home circle. 

A Collection of Rounds, cheerful and entertain- 
n 


With other departments, making it the Best 
Singing Book for Day Schools, Singing Class- 
es and the Home, ever. published. 

W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 

Price, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. The 
Style and make-up of the book will speak for 
itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 





EDUCATIONAL and 
COLLECE LIST. 


Only List, of the kind, published in the United 
States. For ADVERTISING RATES, send to 
T. D. KELLOGG, 
General Advertising Agent and Printers’ Supplies, 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A NEW ARTICLE OF 


STATIONERY 


Soft, strong, white paper, put up in packages of 
one hundred sheets, firmly bound; most conveni- 
ent for péncil writing; slate is dispensed with; fine 
paper saved. Samples by mail, prepaid, 20 cents 
each. AGENTS WANTED 0n liberal terms. 

Address T. D. PLUMB, Jr., Madison, Wis. 
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NEW TEXT BOOKS 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1874. 


PROF. OLNEY’S 


INTRODUCTION TO. ALGEBRA. 


One Vol. 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Ready August 25th. 

This book is designed for beginners in Algebra. 
Its object is to make clear tothe learner at the very 
outset the object of Algebra. 

It will make this study, which has heretofore 
been distasteful to most scholars,attractive at once; 
by showing them clearly the uses and beauty of 
this most important branch of knowledge. 

This book with ** Prof.Olney’ sComplete Algebra,” 
Price $1.50,and “* U ult diuelre, $2, form the most 
complete Series ever published : and also meet the 
wants of Schools and Volleges of whatever Grade. 


PATTERSON’S 
NEW SERIES OF 
WRITING SPELLERS AND EXERCISE BOOKS, 
A COMPLETE COURSE. 


“We Spell as we Write.” 


PATTERSON'S 
COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 


Ready August 15th.—Price about 30 cents. 

This book, beginning with the Szmplest Lessons 
in Bold Type for printing on the slate, and Dicta- 
tion Hxercises in script for writing, will also em- 
brace Lists of Familiar Objects on the vowel 
sounds, Words alike in Pronunciation but different 
in spelling, and Words Similar in Pronunciation, 
with definitions, etc., ete. 


RECENTLY PU PUBLISHED. 
PATTERSON’S 


SPELLER and ANALYZER. 


For Advanced Classes.—Price 40 cents, 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS 
adapted to the above, are something Entirely New 
and Original, and must be seen and examined to 
be appreciated. 

The Exercise Books contain full directions for 
use, and also for class drill. 
Price of the Exercise Book, large size, an 
with stiff covers, 50c. 
Price of the Exercise Book, small size, - Be. 
Sample copies sent on very Liber ai Terms. 





SHAW’S NEW SERIES 


ON 
English and American Literature. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY 
OF 


English and American Literature, 
READY AUGUST 25TH. 


This book has been prepared with the greatest 

care by Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, of Vassar Uol- 
lege, using Shaw's Manual, edited by Dr. WM. 
SMITH, as @ basis. 

1st. It has been put into the modern text-book 
form, and is so arranged as to be used with the 
greatest facility by Both Scholar and Teacher. 

2d. It is printed in large, clear type, and the 
leading parts are brought out prominently by the 
use of black-faced type for catch words. 





SHAW? S SPECINUENS of AMERICAN 
LIIERATCVURE and LITERARY 
READER. 

GREATLY ENLARGED. 

By Prof. BENJ. H. MARTIN, D. D. 

One yol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 

READY AUGUST 25TH. 


HOOKER’S 
NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, and put into the 
most perfect Jorm for text-book use, by 
Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of the Illinois 
State Normal School. 


One Yol., 12mo., Well Illustrated. 
READY AUGUST 25TH. 


Price $1.60. 











We also publish the following: 


Lossing’s Primary History of U. S. 528 pp. £1.00, 
Lossing’s Gram. Sch. His. of U.S. 288 pp. $1.25, 
Lossing’s Com. Sch. His. of U.S. 378 pp. $1.75. 


No pains or expense _have been spared in pre- 
paring the Japs and Illustrations, and they are 
now submitted to the public in the belief that it is 
not possible to produce a more perfect series of 
flistories, either in literary merit, adaptation to 
the wants of our schools, or the elegance of illus- 
trations. 





Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 
Stoddard’s Primary Pictorial Arithmetic, 30 Cts. 
Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic, 7 75 cts. 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, $1.25. 

Will furnish a full and thorough series of Arith- 
metics for graded Schools, $2.30. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GOVERNMENT. 


Alden’s Citizen’s Manual, : - 50 Cents. 

A Text-book on Gover ninent, in connection with 
American Institutions, adapted to Common 
Schools. 








Alden’s Science of Government, - - $1.50. 

In connection with American Institutions. 

Adapted to the wants of High Schools and 
Colleges. 


COLTON’S NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whole subject embraced in two books. 
With #hree Full Sets of Maps, each separate. 
Siudy, Reference and Railroad Maps. 





(as~Send for complete School Catalogue. 


ADDRESS, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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